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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——— 

TYNE Irish settlement is still unratified by the Dail when 

we go to press on Thursday. The general opinion scems 
to be that there will be a small majority for ratification. But 
Mr. De Valera is working day and night to bring about rejection. 
A good sign, on the other hand, is the fact that during the 
Christmas holidays resolutions by Sinn Fein bodies all over 
Ireland were passed urging acceptance. The Dail met again 
on Tuesday and the angry yet unreal debate continued—unreal 
because the opinion of the country as a whole is now known 
to be strongly in favour of the Treaty. 


It would be uscless to follow the debate in detail. The 
sitting of Tuesday was chiefly remarkable for the furious out- 
burst of Countess Markievitch, who in the name of pure 
Republicanism denounced Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins. She 
attacked Mr. Griffith for making premises to “ England’s 
garrison,” that is to say, to the Southern Unionists. She 
hurled gibes at Mr. Collins, mostly in execrable taste, and 
suggested that it was being arranged by his English masters 
that he should marry Princess Mary. Mr. Collins’s retort was 
perhaps unnecessary, but it was at all events creditable :— 

“I do not come from the class that the Deputy for Dublin 
comes from; I come from the plain people of Ireland. The 
lady whose name was mentioned is, I understand, betrothed 
to some man. [ersonally, I know nothing of her in any way 
whatever, but the statement made may cause her pain, and 
it may cause pain to the lady who is betrothed to me. I there- 
fore just stand up in this plain way to say that I will not pass 
without challenge any suggestion of that kind in the assembly 
of my nation.” 


Before the end of the sitting on Tuesday, Mr. Collins tried 





but failed to bring the tedious debate to an end. His suggestion 
was that the Treaty should be ratified on the understanding 
that the Provisional Government should come into existence at 
once and that the fight for the Republic should be continued 
afterwards, 


On Wednesday, Mr. De Valera produced the text of his 
alternative Treaty. He also issued on the same day a manifesto 
to the Irish people. Both documents show that since the 
secret session he has moved further towards the position 
of the extreme Republicans. His alternative Treaty is not 
what it was originally ; he has altered it in material respects. 
It now contains no oath of allegiance to the King, but substi- 
tutes a mere recognition of the King as head of the Associated 
States. Mr. Griffith pointed out that the twenty-three clauses 
of the original document had been cut down to seventeen. 
When Mr. De Valera declared his intention of moving his latest 
alternative proposal there was a noisy controversy about the 
procedure. It was argued that Mr. De Valera could not put 
his motion till the one before the House for affirming the 
Treaty had been disposed of. If this motion were carried, 
Mr. De Valera’s could not be put at all. 


Mr. De Valera then explained that he wished his own motion 
to take the form of an amendment to the motion for acceptance. 
His motion or amendment, whichever one chooses to call it, 
was then circulated on printed slips, and Mr. Griffith, after 
examining the document, declared that it was not ‘No. 2 
document” at all, as it had been greatly altered. The long 
dispute which followed filled up the rest of the sitting, and 
Mr. De Valera’s amendment had not been reached when the 
Dail adjourned. 


As for Mr. De Valera’s manifesto to the Insh people, we 
need not do more than quote the openmg sentences, which give 
a sufficient clue to its nature :— 


‘To the people of Ireland. Fellow-citizens, you are in 
danger. Influences more deadly to a nation faced by an enemy 
than a plegue in the ranks of its army are at work amongst 
you. The instinct in you for peace and repose,as natural after 
the period of strain you have passed through as the craving 
for food in the famished, is being played upon. If you give 
way you are undone. All you have gained will be lost and 
all the sacrifices ycu have made will be vain.” 


Correspondents in Ireland have sent us information about 
the terrorism which is being practised by Republicans in order 
to prevent public opinion in favour of the Treaty from being 
expressed. In one case a resolution in favourof acceptance was 
carried by a meeting of Cork farmers. When the reporters 
came out from the meeting they were met by armed men, who 
informed them that if a single word about the decision were 
published they would be shot. We also read in the Cork 
Constitution details of the extraordinary fate which overtook 
a pamphlet in favour of the Treaty written by Professor 
Alfred O’Rahilly. The pamphlet had been printed and was 
being bound when three armed men entered the printing estab- 
lishment, seized all the copies of the pamphlet and broke up 
the type. Meanwhile, all the entrances to the printing works 
were guarded and a clerk at the telephone was held up at the 
point of a revolver. 


The air is full of rumours about a General Election. It 
seems to be agreed that there shall in any case be an election 
this year, but the choice lies between an election within the 
next few weeks and an election in the autumn. Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Coalition Liberals apparently want an election 
almost at once, and most Unionists would like to postpone it 
till the autumn. What we dislike about the whole controversy 
is that we hear far too little of what would be the best 
thing for the country and far too much about what would be 
the most opportune moment in the interests of particular 
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parties. Coalition Liberals are taking their stand on the 
argument that an early election would be less distracting 
than one later, when it is hoped trade may have revived. 
We fear the Coalition Liberals forget that an election within 
a few weeks would be made by hundreds of candidates to turn 
upon the amount of doles to be paid to the unemployed. The 
absorption of the unemployed by the revival of trade would 
at least make unnecessary that humiliating and demoralizing 
appeal. Meanwhile, the Coalition Liberals have announced 
that they mean to hold great meetings towards the end of this 
month, and it is their evident intention to announce that they 
are the one and only true Liberal Party. In this way Mr. 
Lloyd George will find the machinery that he needs and 
without which he would be helpless. 


Sir George Younger, who is no mean combatant, on 
the other hand declares that Parliament has no right 
to dissolve until it has dealt with the reform of the 
House of Lords. Without resisting Sir George Younger’s 
general conclusion, we must say that the particular argument 
about the House of Lords leaves us cold. The House of 
Lords does very well as it is. It is a most valuable assembly 
for casting light into dark places and securing reconsideration 
of doubtful measures. Without having a veto of its own, or 
even asserting a claim to one, it reminds the Commons that 
the people must have the final decision. And of course the 
full debates in the House of Lords are notoriously on a very 
high level. The introduction of the Referendum, as we have 
explained elsewhere, would secure in a different way all that 
could be secured by the proposed reform of the House of Lords. 
Of course, we should like to cut out the mere “duds” from 
the House of Lords, but that could easily be done by imposing 
some qualification of public service before a peer is allowed 
to sit. 

At the Washington Conference on Wednesday, December 28th, 
M. Sarraut, for France, definitely refused to agree even to a reason- 
able limitation of her submayine flotilla. France, he said, would 
accept the proposed maximum of 175,000 tons for her capital 
ships, provided that she could begin replacing them from 1927 
and not from 1932. But she could not accept less than a 
maximum of 330,000 tons for light craft and of 90,000 tons for 
submarines, though her present submarine tonnage is barely a 
third as much. Mr. Hughes reminded M. Sarraut that the 
Conference had met to limit armaments, not to expand them. 


Mr. Balfour, commenting in plain terms on M. Sarraut’s 
speech, pointed out that France desired to rival Great Britain 
and America in submarines, and to possess a larger number of 
new vessels than they had. It was obvious that so great a sub- 
marine flotilla, out of all proportion to the French battle fleet, 
was intended for the destruction of merchantmen. Mr. Balfour 
declared that we must reserve the right to build all the auxiliary 
craft that we might think necessary to deal with the situation, 
Signor Schanzer said that the decision of France occasioned 
grave concern to Italy. M. Sarraut, in reply, hinted that France 
felt hurt because Great Britain, America and Japan had fixed the 
amount of her naval tonnage “without taking any account 
of her manifest needs.” At a later stage he repudiated all 
responsibility for an article in the semi-official French naval 
journal defending Germany’s misuse of the submarine against 
merchantmen. “* We regard that,” he said, “as an infamous 
doctrine.” 


Mr. Root on the same day proposed, on behalf of America, 
that the Powers should accept the code of submarine warfare 
which Great Britain had always advocated. Merchantmen 
must not be attacked unless they refuse to stop when challenged 
by a submarine. The crew and passengers must be placed in 
safety before the vessel is destroyed. “If a submarine cannot 
capture a merchant vessel in conformity with these rules, the 
existing law of nations requires it to desist from attack and from 
capture.” Mr. Root admitted that his resolution was designed 
to prevent the use of submarines as commerce destroyers. 
Submarine officers who violated the rules should be treated as 
pirates. The British and American delegates warmly supported 
the resolution; the French, Italian and Japanese delegatet 
demurred to it. 


It was announced on Wednesday that France would acceps 
Mr. Root’s resolution, and also an amendment by Mr. Balfour 
to the effect that the five Powers represented at Washington 
would agree among themselves not to use submarines for the 





destruction of merchant shipping. If this report is literally 
confirmed, it would seem that France can have still less reason 
than ever for desiring to treble her submarine fiotillas. Japan 
at the same time accepted the resolution in principle, so that 
progress is being made towards an agreement to ban the 
submarine. 


The delegates of the Far Eastern Republic of Chita, in Eastern 
Siberia, who are at present in Washington, published on Monday 
what purported to be correspondence between the French and 
Japanese Governments defining their common policy in Siberia 
and at Washington. The so-called Republic is controlled from 
Moscow, where the documents were doubtless concocted. M. 
Sarraut assured Mr. Hughes that France had made no agreement 
with any Power in regard to Siberia. The leading Japanese 
delegates denounced the documents as forgeries. Whether there 
is any truth in the suggestion that France and Japan are working 
on parallel lines against the Bolsheviks and against disarmament 
is another question. The alleged despatches excited interest in 
America because they confirmed views that are widely held. 
The despatches may be mere fabrications, and yet the belief in a 
Franco-Japanese understanding may be perfectly correct. On 
the other hand, it is to the interest of the Bolsheviks to sow 
suspicions among the Allies and, if possible, to prevent the Senate 
from ratifying the Pacific treaty. 


M. Briand, in the French Senate last week, was urged to 
define the attitude that he would adopt in the conference with 
Mr. Lloyd George and the other Allied delegates at Cannes. 
He said that no compromise was possible for France on the 
question of reparation. ‘France must not suffer the sacrifice 
of a single centime.” It was not true that Germany and Russia 
were to be invited to an international conference. ‘“ If Germany 
is called to collaborate in the revival of Russia, she will certainly 
extract profit from it. But if this profit is applied to the pay- 
ment of reparations, would that, do you think, be an undesirable 
operation ?”” M. Briand reaffirmed his determination “to 
make no sacrifice as to cruisers and submarines,” as proposed 
at Washington. The agreement as to capital ships would have 
to be ratified by the French Parliament. 


The programme for the meeting of the Supreme Council of 
the Allies at Cannes is to include the reparation due from 
Germany, the economic reconstruction of Europe, and the 
consideration of the Near Eastern question, which has been still 
further confused by the action of France in making a separate 
treaty with Mustapha Kemal, the ally of the Bolsheviks. It 
wou!d be well if Mr. Lloyd George and M. Briand could come to 
a really sincere agreement on a common policy both in Europe 
and in Asia Minor. Previous meetings of the Supreme Council 
have produced impressive resolutions which have led to nothing, 
and the policies of the Allies have diverged more and more 
widely. The Allies have an opportunity at Cannes of making 
a fresh start. 


A conference of Allied financiers and officials met in Paris last 
week to draw up a plan for the reconstruction of Central and 
Eastern Europe, which is to be considered by the Allied Ministers 
at Cannes. They adopted the British proposal for an inter- 
national company, with a capital of £20,000,000 to be subscribed 
by groups of private industrialists in each country that should 
take part. The company would first of all put the railways in 
order. The conference stipulated that the reign of law must 
be re-established, and that private property must be respected— 
conditions which would seem to exclude Bolshevik Russia, 
Further, it was declared that the currency problem must be 
solved, though no cut and dried solution is available. We have 
heard of too many grand schemes of this sort within the past 
three years to feel very hopeful about this one. We should 
like to say here that we hope that if at Cannes any concession 
is made to Germany as regards reparations, by means of a 
moratorium or otherwise, a clear distinction will be drawn 
between Treaty debts and private debts. Carelessness might 
cause some confusion. We agree that a moratorium for repara- 
tions may be necessary, but there is no reason whatever why 
private traders should enjoy its benefits under a misapprehension 
when all the time they are perfectly able and willing to pay. 





Mr. Gandhi was recognized by the Indian National Congress, 
at Ahmedabad last week, as its sole executive authority. The 
Congress is now ccmposed solely of extremists, who are mostly 
very young men, and its creed appears to be an unlimited belief 
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in the ‘“‘ Mahatma ”’ and his promise of an undefined “ Swaraj,”’ 
or Home Rule, to be attained by non-violent non-co-operation. 
It is said that Mr. Gandhi means to forbid the people of two small 
districts in Bombay Presidency to pay taxes. The president 
of the All-India Moslem League, which met in Ahmedabad after 
the close of the other congress, definitely advocated the use of 
violence to establish an Indian Republic. Mr. Gandhi was 
present at the meeting, although in theory he must strongly 
disapprove of the policy of his Moslem allies. 


Zaghlul Pasha and five of his extreme Nationalist colleagues, 
who had been arrested, were deported to Ceylon last week. 
It is reported that order has been restored in Egypt and that 
the political strikes have ceased. The moderate Nationalists 
are, however, holding aloof from the administration, which is 
entrusted to a non-political Ministry. It remains to be seen 
whether the removal of Zaghlul, the head of the anti-British 
agitation, will embolden the more reasonable Egyptian poli- 
ticians to make a fresh attempt to come to terms with the 
protecting Power. 


The Revenue Returns for the first nine months of the financial 
year showed a revenue of £676,831,318. This was less by 
£211,972,410 than the revenue for the corresponding period of 
1920-21. The Chancellor estimated for a decline of £200,000,000 
en the whole year; it remains to be seen whether the present 
quarter will make amends for the earlier pericd. The two 
main classes of revenue that decreased were Excess Profits Duty, 
the net proceeds of which were less by £126,640,000, and the 
sales of War stores, which yiclded £104,518,955 less than last 
year. The revenue from stamps fell by £7,420,000, owing to 
the depression in trade, and the Customs revenue by £2,848,000. 
On the other hand, income-tax brought in £17,818,000 more, 
and the new Corporation tax produced £10,290,000, Excise 
showed only a trifling increase of £400,000, because the duties 
are at @ maximum. 


The expenditure for the first three quarters was £739,990,604, 
or £102,699,115 less than in the first three quarters of 1920-21. 
For the period there was thus a deficit of £63,159,286, as com- 
pared with a surplus of £46,114,009 in the corresponding period 
oflast year. The floating debt has been reduced by £148,241,000, 
through sales of Treasury Bonds, and now stands at 
£1,259,840,000. The total debt is the same as before, though 
a slightly larger proportion of it is now held by home investors. 
The figures emphasize the urgent need for real economy in 
administration which has somehow to be attained during the 
coming years, 


The Postmaster-General has at last become aware that busi- 
ness men are finding it cheaper to have circulars printed and 
posted abroad for distribution in this country than to have them 
printed and posted here. He argues in an official statement 
issued on Monday that the Continental printers get the work 
because the exchange favours them, and that British postal 
rates have little to do with the matter. Yet the fact that the 
printed paper rate for Great Britain is a penny for two ounces, 
while for abroad it is only a halfpenny for two ounces, must havo 
rome effect on advertisers. It is obviously absurd that it should 
cost twice as much to send a printed paper by post to the next 
strect as it does to send the same paper to India or Japan. Mr. 
Kellaway’s whole policy is wrong. Like his predecessors before 
the days of Sir Rowland Hill, he firmly believes that the Post 
Office will increase its revenue by charging high rates. But the 
success of the penny postage between 1840 and 1914 proved that 
the old theory was erroneous. 


The New Year honours list was headed by Sir James Barrie, 
who was appointed to the Order of Merit. Four new barons 
were created—Sir James Buchanan, Sir Robert Nivison, Mr. 
Joseph Watson, a director of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, and Mr. Francis Willey, of Bradford. Among the 
seventeen new baronets we may mention Mr. Hugh Reid, of 
Glasgow; Mr. D. R. Llewellyn, the colliery proprietor; Mr. R. P. 
Houston, M.P., and Mr. Charles Hyde, the proprietor of the 
Birmingham Post. No fewer than a hundred and twelve persons 
received knighthood. Most of them are local politicians, but 
a few are known in other spheres, such as Professor Herdman, 
Mr. J. J. Shannon, Mr. Gerald du Maurier and Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey, Mr. R. C. Witt and Mr. Radcliffe, the proprietor of the 
Liverpool Courier. In the Order of the British Empire Mr. 
Evelyn Cecil and Professor Sherrington were made Knights 





Grand Cross, and Miss Ethel Smyth was made a Dame Com- 
mander. Sir Henry Jones, Sir Henry Newbolt and Mr. Havelock 
Wilson were appointed Companions of Honour. 





It was announced last week that the Lord Chancellor had 
appointed a Committee “to consider the position of the Crown 
as a litigant,” and to propose such amendments of the law 
‘‘as may best conduce to efficiency and economy with due regard 
to the special necessity for safeguarding the collection of the 
revenue.” The Attorney-General is the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, which includes three Judges, the Solicitor-General, 
and other lawyers. The Committee may do useful work if its 
object is to simplify and cheapen the procedure by which 
the subject may obtain justice as against the Crown. There 
remains, however, the possibility that the Committee is designed 
to limit still further the legal rights of the citizen as against the 
bureaucracy. It is already very difficult to enforce a contract— 
especially for personal service—with a department or to check 
its arbitrary extension of its powers. The De Keyser’s Hotel 
case was @ noteworthy instance of the arbitrary tendencies of 
the modern permanent official. 





The London County Council has taken an important step 
in deciding to recognise the British Board of Film Censors, 
which is appointed and paid by the industry. No cinema will 
be licensed unless its manager agrees to exhibit only such films 
as have been passed for “ universal’ or “ public” exhibition 
by the Board. Furthermore, films passed for “ public” exhi- 
bition may be shown to adults only or to children accompanied 
by their parents or guardians. The voluntary censorship 
instituted by the trade is thus given official sanction. The 
censors will be strengthened in their difficult task and will, it is 
to be hoped, show more discretion than before. 


The Headmasters’ Conference by 36 votes to 10 has reaffirmed 
its objection to the proposed public school athletic champion- 
ship. The objection seems to us very sound. The existing 
matches at cricket, football and so forth are excellent. But a 
kind of Olympic games for public schools would probably mean 
the loss of all perspective. There would be undue publicity ; 
the tendency would be to set the prize—the prize of kudos— 
above the game. The financial anxieties would very likely 
bring on an attack of the professional spirit, and the balance 
between work and play, which is already sufficiently inclined 
to the advantage of play, would be altogether upset. It may be 
said that there is already a public school championship in 
rackets that does no harm. There is, moreover, already an 
athletic championship meeting for all the public schools at 
Stamford Bridge. But obviously these things do not attract 
an undesirable amount of attention, or at least do not concen- 
trate attention in an undesirable way. It would be quite other- 
wise if the principle were expanded and there were Olympic games 
for running and jumping and championship matches for cricket 
and football. The public schools will make a very bad mistake 
indeed if ever they forget to play the game in the main for the 
game’s sake. That is one of the arts which we expect the public 
schools to teach to each new generation. 








On Friday, December 30th, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, an apostle 
of Guild Socialism and one of the intellectual advisers of Labour, 
tried to épatér le bourgeois at the Educational Conference in 
London. His theme was that the teachers in schools ought to 
be rebels and ought to teach their pupils to be rebels. He 
described punctuality, discipline and industry as “ slave virtues.” 
He thought that if teachers would only assert themselves they 
could be reckoned upon to implant in boys and girls the desirable 
principles of disorder. We agree with the Morning Post that 
Mr. Cole has not wit enough for this kind of paradox. Mr, 
Bernard Shaw can only just doit. ‘* A paradox, like an oyster, 
must be fresh.” And, after all, it is almost impossible to shock 
the British public nowadays. Our senses have become numbed. 
Finally, we all happen to know that Mr. Cole’s principles have 
been preached and applied in Russia. We have all heard of 
the results. We can almost see them. People here are sub- 
scribing to reduce the suffering, the chaos and the mortality 
which have resulted. 








Bank Rate, 5 per c2nt., changed from 5} per cent. Nov. 3, 
1921; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 913; 
Thursday week, 92}; a year ago, 83}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AN IMPERIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY.—II. 
Tue Powt or THE PEOPLE. 


; Labour Party and the Radical Party have always 

been thrown into an agitation of frenzied opposition 
by any proposal for introducing the Referendum into this 
country. They will not even hear of it in the very sensible, 
practical, and smooth-working form which exists in Switzer- 
land—a form which in the working has given a denial 
to every argument that has been used against the Refer- 
endum. The Referendum has helped to keep Switzerland 
together as a political entity under circumstances which, 
at first sight, seem almost impossible. Here is a com- 
munity in which no fewer than four distinct languages are 
spoken—German, French, Italian, and Romance. There 
is also the cross division, which enters into every canton, 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants. In Switzerland 
there are Roman Catholic Teutons and Protestant Italians, 
French Protestants and, if we are not mistaken, even a 
few Romance-speaking Protestants. Yet the power of 
veto over the ways and works of the popular represen- 
tatives has united the country and maintained its soli- 
darity in a way which we venture to say could not have 
been attained by any other system. Cromwell held up 
the Switzer country, a land where one canton was against 
another canton, as an awful warning, as it then was, of 
fissiparousness in the State. 

Happily, however, some eighty years ago the Swiss 
discovered in the Constitution of some of the cantons a 
political germ which could be cultivated into a serum that 
would cure their ills. They adopted the people’s veto over 
the acts of their representatives by means of the Referendum. 
Since then, there - been no fear of a break-up of the Con- 
federation. Remember that Switzerland, though it has now 
settled down to the veto use and function of the Referendum, 
has lived through the dangers which are generally rigged 
up as bogeys to frighten people here from having 
recourse to direct declarations of the Popular Will. The 
Swiss have got the Initiative in their Constitution, but it 
is seldom, if ever, used. They have also got the power 
to use that inefficient form of the Referendum under which 
vague and abstract schemes without details, mere projects 
for laws, can be put before the Electors. In such cases the 
voters cannot tell what they are voting for. But this, 
again, is very rarely used. Where the Referendum is 
used in the Federal Constitution, and where it is effective, 
is in the submission to the Electors of Bills which have 
been hammered into shape and worked out in detail by 
the representatives of the People in the Legislative Assembly, 
When this has been sonnel, and the few at Berne 
have done their best to make what they think a good law, 
it is placed before the many, i.¢., the sovereign people as a 
whole. These proceed to answer the definite question, 
“ Do you approve of this law coming into foree—Yes or 
No?’ 

It is our opinion that the new Party must trust the 
People, not merely in theory and in talk, but as the People 
are trusted under the Swiss Constitution. That is, in 
spite of the ravings of the Socialists, the threats of the 
Radicals, and the wails of Unionist and Liberal wire- 
pullers, we mast adopt as an essential part of the Consti- 
tution this most Democratic of institutions. Do not let 
us be put off by wonderful schemes of Second Chambers. 
These will simply reflect the majority in the House of 
Commons. Let us, instead, trust the People in the full 
confidence that they are trustworthy. 

After all, the sacrifice is not a very great one to make, 
because, for good or ill, we have in the end to trust the 
People. What we want is that the real People shall be 
trusted and not merely the gentlemen who pretend that 
they know what the People are thinking, but are most 
anxious that their opinions shall never be put to the direct 
test of a Poll. 

And here we would ask those who are the raw materials 
of the new Party neverto be misled into thinking that we are 
proposing the Initiative when we propose the Referendum. 
We fully agree that laws must be thrashed out and debated 
in a Parliament—that is, in a Select Committee of the 
People. That is not merely the practical way; it is the 








proper function of Parliamentary representatives, who are 
also required to form the Executive. When, however 
Parliament has done its best to produce a good law on a 
vital issue, the law should not then be immediately put 
into operation, but should be submitted to the People 
with the question put in Switzerland: “ Do you approve 
of the Bill as submitted to you—Yes or No?” 

It is idle to say that the People cannot exercise a choice 
and that they would not be able to tell whether to vote or 
not fora complicated measure, In the first place, the thing 
is done every year in Switzerland, and our Electorate are 
not less civilized or less well instructed, but are better 
instructed in politics than the Swiss peasants. In the next 
place, the objection is unsustainable by Governments who 
are constantly, as ours are, appealing to the people at General 
Elections. We venture to say, without fear of contradiction, 
that it is far easier to make a choice in regard to a compli- 
cated measure than in regard to a complicated man. Just 
as you like, or think you like, certain things about Mr, 
Jones and dislike, or think you dislike, other of his charac- 
teristics, so you may like, or think you like, or dislike certain 
points in a measure, but in both cases you vote on the 
balance of approval or disapproval. Personally, we have ne 
patience with the impertinence of those aristocratic intel- 
lectuals who sneer at the idea of the ordinary man being able 
to decide for himself whether he wants a Bull passed or not. 
After all, the ordinary man in the Commons House no 
more studies the Bills than does the man in the ale-house, 
Yet it is universally allowed that he can vote on the third 
reading debate. Then why not the men who have had the 
good sense, or the folly, whichever it may be, to have sent 
him to Parliament ? 

The Referendum is not valuable merely as a proof 
of trust’ in the People. It is quite as valuable in the 
fact that it is the corrective of that system of log- 
rolling which is the great evil of the representative 
system. Under a strict Party system we are in perpetual 
danger of minority legislation. Either a determined 
minority sways the Party which sways the Legislature, 
or else a group of minorities put their heads together and 
arrange to roll each other’s logs. 

Therefore, in our opinion, the first thing that is necessary 
to the salvation of the new Party is the adoption, ex animo, 
of the Democratic spirit. One of the chief plank: 
in its platform should be the Referendum. There 
is no need for what Burke called “ plodding with attor- 
neys”’ or Parliamentary draftsmen in this matter. The 
Bill introduced by the late Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
which was read a second time in the House of Lords, is a 
most excellent piece of proposed legislation and could at 
once be taken up by the new Party. We are promised 
an immediate attempt to produce some system of Second 
Chamber Government. Let us, instead, try the really 
Democratic alternative under which the right of veto over 
Legislation shall be placed in the hands of the People, 
and thus a curb will be found for what is a very real danger— 
the oligarchic insolence of elected persons. 

(To be continued.) 





HOW TO SATISFY FRANCE, 

U' is impossible to make a working arrangement of 

any sort with people with whom you do not agree 
instinctively and temperamentally unless you try to get 
inside their minds. You may deplore their opinions, 
you may think them foolish or even morally wrong, 
but unless you try to understand why they think as 
they do, co-operation is bound to be an empty form. 
It may even lead to more mischief than advantage. 
The most important thing of all is to pick out from the 
case of the other side everything that seems to be at all 
reasonable, where most things seem to be unreasonable, 
or everything that seems capable of being developed 
under discussion into a reasonable proposition, Just 
now most Englishmen are so enthusiastic about the 
possibility of reducing armaments and replacing the 
horror and madness of war among civilized people by 
saner and, incidentally, much cheaper methods, that 
they are inclined to be angry when they see France 
holding up the whole scheme by insisting on her right 
to build a vast number of submarines for which she has 
no visible use. But what if this perversity, as it seems 
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to us, could be changed into direct support of the 
Washington plan through our removing the motive of 
French policy ¢ 

Wy probably shall not be doing an injustice to the 
French if we say that, quite apart from their ever-present 
fear of again being attacked, and quite apart from the 
conviction of their naval experts that submarines are a 
valuable means of defence, they are not sorry to find 
that the submarine problem has become in their hands 
a valuable card to play with. Indeed, France would be 
almost inhuman if she did not feel this, for playing 
the cards well is the whole art of old-fashioned statecraft 
to which France obviously clings. For our part, when 
Frenchmen say that in demanding an enormous flotilla 
of submarines they never entertained for a moment the 
thought that it could ever be used against Great 
Britain, we are more than ready to believe them. We 
accept the repudiation literally and fully. But this 
means that France must have some other reason. No 
other navy except ours, so far as we can see ahead, could 
be an annoyance or a check to France. As for Germany, 
she is, under the Treaty, not even allowed to build sub- 
marines. We come back, then, to the supposition that 
France wants a good card to play with, a good argument 
for bargaining. 

Would she moderate her submarine policy (which must 
be enormously expensive, which she cannot afford, and 
which would probably not be put to use till all the sub- 
marines built within the immediate future were obsolete) 
if we met her in some matter about which she feels very 
strongly ? We think that at least there is a very good 
chance that she would do so. 

She wants, as Frenchmen are never tired of repeating, 
Security. She wants not the kind of security which 1s 
hers already—the moral certainty that if she were 
wantonly attacked again by Germany, Britain would 
instantly run to her support. She wants something more 
than the moral certainty that if the conditions of the 
War were repeated, America would also be bound to 
rally to her side in the interests of all those principles 
upon which right-thinking Americans desire international 
relations to be based. France wants, in fact, a very 
precise promise. She wants everything set forth in 
writing and in detail—so many men, so many guns, 
somany ships. She feels that her position is geographically 
so precarious that nothing short of guarantees in which 
there can be no loophoole of misunderstanding will serve 
her purpose. That kind of extremely definite guarantee, 
we are sure, is what she is trying to get from us; and 
though we could not probably satisfy her in all respects, 
we could go quite far enough to meet all that is reasonable 
in her demands. Let us at all events try the experiment. 
Let us deprive France of all rational pretext for saying 
to us in effect, as she contemplates the great submarine 
flotilla of her imagination: “Be my brother or I'll 
kill you. Or if I don’t want to kill you—as, of course, I 
don’t—at least I will keep you constantly reminded that 
I have in my hand a very nasty weapon.” 

Now, we think that in displaying a recusant spirit at the 
Washington Conference, and in insisting upon a naval 
policy which at its worst might quite spoil the grand 
attempt to reduce armaments, France is not really behaving 
in her own interest. She is, as it seems to us, working 
against herself, and we feel this particularly when we reflect 
that Americans, if we may judge from their newspapers, 
are being driven to reconsider the sentimental attachment 
to France which they have gloried in for more than 100 
years, But we should be false to the principle of getting 
inside other people’s minds if we allowed ourselves to 
be guided by our feelings. We certainly must not do so. 
Let us be quite practical and think again how far we can 
go towards meeting France. During the Paris Conference 
France demanded that her frontier should be placed on 
the Rhine. That was not permitted, for obvious reasons, 
and in order to compensate France for the loss of the 
security which she considered a Rhine frontier would have 
given her Britain and America promised her the Treaties 
of Guarantee. 

Those Treaties promised explicitly that if France should 
again suffer any ‘unprovoked aggression” from Germany, 
Britain and America would help her to defend herself. 
These two brief Treaties were drafted in such a way that 





they were dependent upon each other; if either of them 
was not ratified the other Treaty also became inoperative. 
But when Mr. Lloyd George explained the Treaties to 
the House of Commons he most strongly urged the House 
to accept the British treaty on its merits. He did not say 
a word about its falling to the ground if America refused 
to ratifyher Treaty. He spoke of our part of the bargain 
as a simple act of justice, and even remarked that if the 
Treaty were not ratified France would be justified in 
accusing us of a breach of faith. Statesmen nowadays 
do not, perhaps, regard their words so seriously as statesmen 
did in the last generation. Nevertheless, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s language was both solemn and significant, and 
nothing has happened since to deprive it of its urgency. 
On the contrary, the need to satisfy France has become 
more obvious and more pressing with the passage of time. 

In an interview published in the Daily Mail of Tuesday 
M. Briand said :— 


“The key of the whole situation is France’s security. A 

pact of alliance between Britain and France, a pact which we 
have offered, which we have asked for, but which we have not 
obtained, would be the best proof that our naval building 
programme is not and never can be directed against our English 
friends. It would be the platform on which the reconstructior 
of Europe, to be effective and lasting, could best be based.” 
It may seem strange to Englishmen that M. Briand should 
really think that such an alliance is necessary. As we have 
pointed out over and over again, if France were attacked 
wantonly we should be bound to go to her rescue for our 
own safety, treaty or no treaty. Her security is inherent 
in the circumstances. Moreover, Mr. Balfour said at 
Washington, of course with the full authority of the 
Cabinet, that it was impossible “ that we, who have done 
so much for the great cause of international liberty, should 
see that cause perish before our eyes rather than make 
further sacrifices in its defence.” Englishmen, in fine, not 
only know what they would do, but think that all others, 
including Frenchmen, ought also to know. 

Let us, however, cast our minds back and remember the 
agony of anxiety and tortures of doubt which Frenchmen 
endured in 1914. In the few days before the War the 
only question heard from one end of France to the other 
was, “ Will England come in?” We were then, as we 
hold, in honour bound “to come in,” and yet France 
felt terribly uncertain about it. We cannot pretend that 
the British Government behaved wisely. Ministers talked 
about the fact that we were not legally committed to 
support France. In the bare legal sense that was no 
doubt true, but by various acts and discussions we had 
implied beyond question that if Germany attacked France 
we could not remain neutral. Surely, at the very first 
moment when it became clear that Germany was intent 
upon making war Lord Grey of Fallodon ought to have 
said in effect, ““ We have allowed France to assume that 
we shall help her, and if there is war we shall certainly do so. 
There can be no question of neutrality. If Germany 
attacks France she will know what to expect. We are 
bound in honour to France, and honour is for us as good 
as a Treaty.” If that had been said perhaps France 
would not doubt us now. 

A formal alliance with France dealing with a multitude 
of contingencies is not desirable, though we dare say 
that that is what M. Briand would like. Let us, however, 
offer France the Treaty of Guarantee which was offered 
at the Paris Conference and which has not been ratified. 
It cannot fairly be said that a two-Power Treaty of this 
kind would be in conflict with the idea of the League of 
Nations, for President Wilson himself consented to it. 
Further, let us make our action quite independent of 
America. We all understand the constitutional difficulties 
in America which prevented not only the Treaty of 
Guarantee but the whole Treaty of Versailles from being 
accepted. We hope that our Government will offer to 
France a pledge in writing on the one specific poimt— 
unprovoked aggression by Germany. We hope that they 
will offer it without any reference whatever to what 
America may or may not do and that they will offer it 
on its merits as an act of justice for the very reasons 
which Mr. Lloyd George explained long ago in the House 
of Commons. 

All that is required is that we should promise France 
to do what we should have to do in any case. What harm 
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can possibly be done by committing such an obvious fact 
to writing? If Great Britain does this without further 
sressure from France the effect may be considerable. 
Ve should not be in the least surprised if, in that event, 
the submarine difficulty faded away. 





THE ALLEGED ATTACK ON FREE SPEECH 
IN OXFORD. 
XO astonishing are the allegations made in a_ part 
of the Press about the action of the Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford in sending down Mr. Reade 
and Mr. Gray (one because he was editor and the 
other because he was assistant editor of a paper 
called Free Oxford), that one wonders whether they can 
possibly be accurate. If they are, the Vice-Chancellor 
seems to be conducting the affairs of his University on 
lines which would make it appear even more mediaeval 
than any of the buildings or historical monuments. 

Subject to the reservation that there may be some 
inaccuracy, or that there was ground for action more 
specific than that which has been made public even in 
the Vice-Chancellor’s own letter to the Times, we must say 
that the Vice-Chancellor appears to have made a 
bungle of a trivial or tiresome incident. It is, of course, 
absurd to talk about “an attack upon free speech.”’ 
That is wholly beyond the power of any Vice-Chancellor. 
There is ample protection in this matter provided by the 
ordinary law. Anybody can say what he likes in Oxford 
by the simple process of withdrawing himself from the 
jurisdiction of the University. No doubt that may 
involve hardship on a man who wishes to have the 
advantages of an Oxford degree, but, at any rate, free 
speech is safe. Further, we are quite prepared to admit, 
though we have never seen a copy of Free Oxford, that 
the doctrines preached were bad in themselves, may 
have been set forth in a provocative way, and may 
have been likely to provoke controversies which those 
who want to see Oxford remain a place of learning and 
of education rather than of political polemics would 
regard as undesirable in themselves and as calculated 
to injure the peace of Oxford. 

But, even if all these admissions are made, and in the 
fullest way, it appears to us that the Vice-Chancellor 
has made an unhappy mistake. Young men at Oxford 
are quite as keen as those in any other place on 
the globe, or perhaps we might almost say keener than 
those in any other place on the globe, to satisfy themselves 
as to the soundness of current views and theories—social 
and ethical. What the young hate, and rightly hate, 
is to be told to take things on trust. They want to test 
them and prove them for themselves. They hate to 
rely upon the word of somebody else in regard to what 
they rightly realize are the most important things in 
the world. 

Surely those who are responsible for their education 
ought, in the first place, to be well pleased that the 
persons they are to teach adopt this attitude. It is 
the foundation of all true education. The person who 
wants to learn, and who is, therefore, worth teaching, 
should have “ Why ?” “ How?” and “ What is the use 
of ?”’ always on his lips. Nothing is more hopeless than to 
attempt to teach people who never challenge anything, 
but only learn by rote. Whether repression of ideas 
can ever be right may be an arguable matter, but certainly 
the last place for such repression is a University. A 
University is an intellectual laboratory where every 
mental substance imaginable should be brought to be 
tested and treated and thus made intelligible. Who would 
ever dream of putting materials for investigation on an 
index of forbidden things—putting them outside the range 
of discussion, not merely in working hours but even in the 
undergraduates’ own time ? The notion must be abhorrent 
to all who care for true learning. In the matter of social 
and political opinion every view must be considered on 
its merits and all sides should be heard and weighed, 

No doubt those who are responsible for directing 
education at a University are anxious that the learner 
shall adopt the good views and the sound views, and that 
the bad, erroneous or fallacious views shall fail to make 
lodgment in young minds. But the way to kill bad 


opinions, as all the world knows, is not to repress them 
but to bring them to the light, submit them to strict 





tests, and then to let them die of their own want of 
vitality. The man who is told in the abstract that he 
is not to consider this or that opinion, and js 
ordered to take on trust the assurance either that there 
is nothing in the said opinion or else that it is harmful, 
very rightly and properly begins to wonder whether the 
allegation is true. If he knows anything, he knows 
enough to know how fallible personal opinion is apt to be, 
One half of history is a record of the mistakes made in 
politics, sociology and theology by well-meaning men, 
Progress, on the other hand, is almost always shown 
to have come from those who challenged received opinions 
and proved that they did not rest on reality or reason. 

The convincing teacher is he who says: “I am not 
going to ask you to take it from me that this or that 
doctrine is wrong. I am going to teach you how to test 
it for yourselves, and to learn whether it is true or 
false. But in order to do this you must study the matter 
and make yourselves fully acquainted with it in all its 
bearings. Therefore, I ask you to hear all sides and judge 
accordingly. Learn the facts accurately and then draw 
the necessary conclusions. But to feel sure of the facts 
you must hear the other side.” 

Take the case of Revolution, which happens to be the 
one in question. It is of the greatest possible 
importance that men and women at Oxford should 
not only understand what revolutionaries are driving 
at, but should learn how to answer their allega- 
tions, by showing that knowledge of their opponents’ 
case which is the only true and lasting form of refutation. 
But how is it possible to do that unless they listen to 
and study what revolutionaries are saying ¢ Therefore, every 
opponent of bad sociology, bad economy, bad politics ought 
to insist on the advocates of these things being given 
a full and free opportunity to state their case. That is 
the only way to prevent men in later life being told: 
“Ah! you have never heard our case. You have made a 
man of straw, which, of course, you can easily knock over. 
But the true arguments you never heard because they 
were suppressed. Further, they were suppressed for the 
very reason that if they had been heard they would have 
eonvinced you.” That is often an untrue plea, but it 
cannot be met, unfortunately, if, as a matter of fact, 
there was suppression of opinion. 

Does anyone now suppose that the manufacture of that 
ridiculous and somewhat ungracious figure, the juvenile 
Atheist, was prevented by Shelley being sent down from 
Oxford because he would not recant his opinions or under- 
take not to propagate them? Of course, there was no 
such prevention. Instead, we may be quite sure that 
a good many people who had never heard the 
arguments of the Atheist, or till then had not wanted 
to hear them, at once began to inquire about them and 
to think that there must be something in them if thie 
authorities were so vehemently opposed to their pro- 
pagation. Mark a thing “forbidden,” shut up a door, 
lock a bookcase, and you will at once make all young people 
desire to find out for themselves whether the forbidden 
object is good, bad, or indifferent. If, instead of being 
sent down, Shelley had been allowed complete freedom 
of statement, his views—dragged to the light of day and 
tested—would have proved exceedingly dry, unprofitable 
and unstimulating to the minds of most young men. As 
a rule, there is nothing more tedious than the discourse 
of the unpersecuted but propagandist unbeliever. It 
requires the “sauce” of tyranny, or alleged tyranny, to 
make it go down. 

Perhaps it will be said that, though it may be right 
not to interfere with a man’s private opinions, he ought 
not to be allowed to preach them to persons with unedu- 
cated, immature, or over-sensitive minds. We cannot 
agree. No doubt one would like to shelter the tender 
and undeveloped mind from all sorts of sophisms, but the 
way to do it is not to use repression, but to substitute 
good arguments for bad arguments. Itis by teaching people 


to distinguish thin ice and rotten ice from sound 
ice that we make river and lake skating safe. In any 


case, nothing can be more reprehensible than trying to 
force a man to say that he will not proselytize—z.e , try 
to pass on his views of the truth. It is obvious 
that if a man is a good man and a sincere man, as those 
responsible for his education must above all other things 
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want him to be, he dare not undertake not to express his 
views openly. He would be a sinner and a hypocrite of 
the worst kind if, knowing the truth, he would, 
out of fear or selfishness, promise not to impart it 
to others. That is the kind of person whom there 
is, oddly enough, some ground for banishing from 
a place of education. After all, what is education 
but an attempt to light in men’s minds a spiritual flame 
which will guide them in the true path, not merely of know- 
ledge, but of conduct ? But you cannot guide anyone by 
blowing out the light or by throwing a blanket over 
it. What ought to be done, but what it is unfortu- 
nately often very difficult to do, is first to light the flame 
and then to teach people how to maintain it. Sometimes 
the flame will burn badly or dangerously ; but, anyway, 
it is better than smutty darkness. The smoky, ill-smelling 
flame of the most blatant of Atheists, or the most anarchical 
and idiotic of revolutionaries, is far better than the damp, 
cold clod of imbecile self-satisfaction from which it is 
impossible to raise the tiniest spark. 

* But,” it will be said, “is there to be no discipline in 
our Universities ? Will you not even allow the authorities 
to say that this or that form of activity distracts the men’s 
minds from work, and that therefore the sowers of 
distraction must be sent elsewhere?” The proper reply 
seems to us to be that discipline must be maintained, and 
that if a man, say, of extreme Communistic views proceeds 
to action he will naturally and rightly be sent down. If 
he directly organizes open rebellion or incites to murder 
he might very properly be warned off the premises. 
So long, however, as it is only a question of opinion, 
and opinion however bad, he should be tolerated in 
his University as a useful educational instrument. There 
may be a point where his talk and his teachings might 
lead to a breach of the peace, but then the offender should 
be dealt with as the sensible law of England deals with 
the men who make life intolerable for their neighbours, 
not merely by their opinions, but by putting up blasphemous 
or indecent pictures or posters dealing with subjects 
which are sacred to the majority of their fellow-citizens. 
The right to one’s own opinions is like the right to one’s 
own property. It must be enjoyed in such a way as not 
to infringe the rights of others. For the application of this 
principle no strict rules can be laid down. Each case has 
to be dealt with by itself. The Vice-Chancellor, in his 
letter to the Times, said that Free Oxford advocated “ the 
Red Terror.” Butthat advocacy, coming from heady young 
visionaries or fanatics, is not the same thing in the eyes 
of sensible and tolerant men as any particular advocacy 
of assassination. If the doctrine of assassination was 
set forth in a manner dangerous to the community 
the young men ought at once to have been dealt with 
by the police. Oxford undergraduates are not immune 
from the ordinary law. 

Apparently, however, the young men who have been sent 
down were only writing and editing what we, and most 
sensible men, should regard as poisonous rubbish. But 
the way to stop such rubbish becoming a nuisance 
and breeding a plague is to bring it to the light, and to 
let the sun get at it; not to drive it underground or to 
enclose it in a cesspool in which there is neither ventilation 
nor opportunity of disinfection by the sunlight. When 
will people learn the very sound maxim that a man has a 
right to be wrong? Of course he has. If not, free will 
would be a farce. The only way to get an individual to 
distinguish what is good from what is bad is to begin by 
showing him that you mean to do him justice, that is, 
that you admit his right to be, as you think, in the wrong. 

We are ashamed of putting all this elementary stuff 
before our readers, and the present writer is still more 
ashamed of having to do it in connexion with Oxford. 
We do not want to say harsh things to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, but we would ask him to reflect whether he is 
not humiliating Oxford before the world by taking action 
which leads to the University being pilloried by the 
sensationalist Press. 

Remember, too, that the Vice-Chancellor appears to 
have looked for trouble. It would be quite justifiable that 
a man’s College authorities should say to him: “* We don’t 
care what your opinions are, and you have a right to talk 
about them as much as you like, provided always that in 
editing yec¢c paper or preaching to your friends you are 





not making impossible that education which we have 
undertaken to give you. We are not going to suppress 
opinion, but we are going to prevent you wasting your time 
while you are here. Therefore, you will either temporarily 
give up your editorship or go down.” But, as we under- 
stand the case, the College authorities, who are the people 
responsible for the way in which an undergraduate spends 
his time, are not the people who have taken action. It is 
the Vice-Chancellor who has moved in this case. He, 
though responsible for the general tone of the University, 
is not responsible for the work of the undergraduates. 
If the Dons at Balliol were satisfied with Mr. Gray’s work, 
and held that he had not wasted his time, then it seems to 
us that the Vice-Chancellor had no cause to intervene. 
Oxford has two great functions. It is a place of learning 
and a place of education. Anything that interferes with 
these functions must be checked, or, if necessary, removed, 
Thereare no other grounds whatever on which the powers 
of the University can be rightly invoked to deprive men 
of the opportunity of learning how to humanize their 
— and how to seize the truth that shall make them 
ree, 


AND THE CONSEQUENCES WILL BE 
FYNHE world would be a much more agreeable place for 
politicians, for they would find it much easier to 
excuse themselves, if certain results did not invariably 
follow certain courses of action, ‘ Things are what they 
are, and the consequences will be what they will be, why 
then should we wish to be deceived?” One cannot 
get away from Butler’s smashing truism. Probably, how- 
ever, politicians do not really wish to be deceived. They 
deceive themselves without knowing it; or they flatter 
themselves, just for the sake of tiding over some immediate 
difficulty and compounding with their moral creditors, 
that the truths of history will somehow be reversed for 
their benefit—on this occasion only. It is always necessary, 
therefore, for onlookers who are sincerely concerned about 
the affairs of the Empire to remind politicians that to 
bank on the unexpected is mere gambling, and that it is 
a particularly wicked form of gambling because it is trifling 
with trust deeds, 

One might think that men who accepted the responsibility 
of dealing with Ireland and who then made such a bad 
mess of their job that they ultimately reached the position 
of rewarding murder while withholding all reward from, 
if not inflicting injury upon, law-abiding and loyal citizens, 
would have learned their lesson and would be safe enough 
for the future. But, unfortunately, we cannot feel any 
assurance of this. We want now to take a hasty glance 
at Egypt, at India, at Palestine and at Mesopotamia and 
to point out that there broods over all these countries the 
Nemesis of the Irish settlement. Whether we think that 
the Irish negotiations were desirable or not desirable—and 
for ourselves we agree that in the end they were inevitable 
—we must admit that people all over the world who are 
directly or indirectly under the British Government have 
been looking on at Irish affairs and are applying the moral 
to their own cases, No individual remark in the debates 
on the Irish settlement was more significant than the 
reflection of that stout ‘Liberal, Lord Bryce, that every- 
where people who were demanding new rights had observed 
that the British Government had made concessions to a 
policy of murder. The necessary consequences of this, 
he said, must be expected. We have no doubt that they 
will duly appear. But whether the final outcome is to be 
good or ill will depend upon the consistency and grasp of 
principle which the Government may display. We are 
not now arguing for any particular solution in any particular 
country. We freely recognize that the Government 
know more about the facts than we do. What we do say 
is that in none of the countries for which we are responsible 
and in which there is now ominous unrest must there be a 
repetition of the treatment of Ireland. It would be dis- 
astrous if there should be first a going forward and then 
a falling back; first a Nay and then a Yea. Whatever 
the policy is it must be simple, intelligible, consistent. 

Consider Egypt. The Milner Commission recommended 
that Egypt should be given a very large measure of inde- 
pendence. Reservations to secure British Imperial 
interests and the interests of the nationals of the various 
Powers were to be reduced toa minimum, The Egyptians 
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did not dispute that we must safeguard the Suez Canal. 
They did not dispute that as we have become responsible 
for the safety of the nationals of other Powers we must 
maintain a certain control over the administration of 
justice. Nor did they dispute that a supervision of the 
foreign policy of Egypt was the natural corollary of the 
British guarantee of protection for Egypt. Whether this 
offer of freedom, with nothing more than a few obvious 
conditions, was right or wrong, it was earnestly thought 
to be necessary by Lord Milner, a statesman of great experi- 
ence, who notoriously has good sense and moderation as 
well as courage. But what freakish imp worked in the 
brain of our Sovunsnent to induce them first to publish 
the Milner Report—to dangle it under the Egyptian nose 
—and then to snatch it away ! 

Further reservations were made and the result was that 
Adly Pasha returned to Egypt, having re‘used to accept 
the latest proposals of Load Curzon, and he resigned the 
Premiership. The main reason of the breakdown in the 
negotiations was evidently the British condition that an 
army of occupation should remain in Egypt. Our military 
experts here apparently insisted that the Canal zone would 
not be safe unless we commanded the supply of fresh water 
from the interior. It may be so, though one is left wonder- 
ing why this was not discovered earlier. On the other hand, 
there may be something in the contrary arguments that 
a freshwater supply could be established in the Canal 
zone itself, and that the Egyptians could not cut off the 
present supply to the Canal without also depriving a large 
part of Egypt of water. The wretched result of the way 
in which things have been managed so far is that when 
Lord Allenby takes the necessary precautions to suppress 
the rioting which has followed on the breakdown of nego- 
tiations, he is held up to obloquy as an arch-militarist. 
Of course, he could not do anything else but protect life 
and property when the rioting began. It seems to be for- 
gotten that France and other countries would have a deep 
grievance against us if, after having won their consent to 
our exclusive position in Egypt, we did not protect their 
nationals, We incline to think that in Egypt it is already 
too late to go back. A handsome offer was made and cannot 
be forgotten by the Egyptians. Nor are they blind to 
the spectacle of Mesopotamia and Arabia, which they 
consider vastly inferior to themselves on the plane of 
intelligence, enjoying the unripe fruits of freedom, All 
we ask is that when the Government have made up their 
mind what it is right and safe to grant to Egypt they should 
not chop and change again, but should pursue a policy 
which cannot be mistaken by anybody. 

In India, fortunately, we have not gone so far that it is 
impossible to do at once and to do quickly what the situa- 
tion obviously demands. Here is the situation—the 
Government, on the ambitious and highly academic advice 
of Mr. Montagu, introduced a system of reforms for which 
the country was not ready. This system was based on the 
assumption that Indians could move naturally and easily 
among democratic forms. It was based on the assumption 
that as the capacity of the people for self-government 
developed powers which had been reserved to the British 
rulers could be quietly transferred to the provincial par- 
liaments—though we should think that any cautious 
person ought to have shied at this principle of dyarchy 
which actively encourages incompetent politicians to hide 
their own failings under abuse of those who have the 
reserved powers in their hands. It was further based on 
the assumption that Hindus and Moslems would peacefully 
co-operate. Yet all experience proves that though highly 
educated Hindus and Moslems may indeed co-operate, 
the masses of those who are lower down have not emerged 
from the stage of wishing to give jealousy a point by cutting 
one another's throats. 

In these circumstances the one hope was that these 
Indians who call themselves Moderates would work so 
industriously and so loyally at the new forms of Govern- 
ment that they would make them a tolerable reality ; 
that, in short, moderation would be so successful that there 
would be no place left for the Extremists. But what do 
we see? We observe that the Moderates are without 
backbone. Those on whom all hope was centred are 


failing. They evidently want to have a foot in both camps. 
They are willing to be officials and members of Parliament 
encouraged by dyarchy—they adopt towards the 





and yet 





whole administration of India the attitude of detached 
and cynical critics. When violent rioting breaks out under 
the preaching of Mr. Gandhi—it is caused by Mr. Gandhi 
none the less because he does penance and lives on bread 
and water when people behave violently—the Moderates 
join with the Extremists in declaring that the Government 
are adopting cruel and repressive measures. The “ cruel 
repression.” is simply the arresting and locking up of 
dangerous persons who would be removed for their own 
good and for the good of the community in any Western 
country. Mr. Gandhi was present at the meeting of the 
All-India Moslem League when active rebellion and civil 
war were advocated and we do not learn that he felt able 
to protest. The case of India, however, is different from 
the case of Egypt, because we have given to India what we 
promised, and the blame for the unrest is not with us but 
with the irreconcilables and the invertebrate Moderates 
who make so poor a use of their new political possessions, 
Lord Reading cannot do wrong in arresting the revolution. 
aries, for that is the merest act of governing. 

We shall say very little about Mesopotamia. There 
are many seeds of trouble. We learn from a recent series 
of articles in the Times by a returned visitor that the Arabs 
of Mesopotamia are by no means contented with the 
kingship of Feisal. Apparently they consider that he was 
forced upon them, though in form he was given the throne 
by the free choice of the people. Every Mesopotamian 
Shiah is jealous of the power that resides at Mecca. It 
would indeed be remarkable if the Shiahs forgave 
Feisal for being the son of the King of the Hedjaz. No 
doubt most Englishmen, thoroughly dissatisfied with their 
very expensive responsibilities in Mesopotamia, would 
like to leave the couniry altogether. But then there is 
our mandate. We accepted that as a trust and we could 
not throw it over without proper sanction. Let us hope 
that the Government are looking ahead. 

In Palestine the struggle goes on continually between 
the Zionists, who would like to direct the whole country, 
and the Arabs, who form over ninety per cent. of the total 
population. It would not profit us to examine the intricate 
controversy which never ceases about the pledges which 
are said to have been given to both sides, It may be that 
the promises attributed to Sir Henry MacMahon, Lord 
Allenby, the Prime Minister, and Mr. Churchill are all 
eclipsed and replaced by the agreement between the Allies 
at San Remo which was the basis of the idea of the Zionist 
State. The only thing on which it is necessary for us to 
msist is that Mr. Balfour’s declaration of November 2nd, 
1917, which is the Charter of Zionism, is expressly worded 
so as to safeguard the rights of the Arab majority. It is 
unthinkable that the Allies who worked the principle of 
self-determination almost to death should really have 
proposed that 60,000 Jews should dominate 700,000 Arabs. 
The Arabs are not by any means anti-Semitic by nature. 
All they demand is their proper rights in their own country. 
We will quote Mr. Balfour's declaration :— 

“ His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establish- 

ment in Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish people, 
and will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement 
of this object: it being clearly understood that nothing shall 
be done which may prejudice the civil and the religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country.” 
The Arab delegates who stayed for some time in London 
have departed dissatisfied and feeling that they were cold- 
shouldered. These are very simple facts. The Arab 
grievance is a very real one. It is too obvious for the 
Government to overlook it, and we sincerely hope that in 
this case again the Government will not forget that if they 
do overlook it, because they are too busy with a General 
Election, the consequences will be what they will be. 





THE SHUTTING UP OF THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


FFNHE middle-class drawing-room bids fair to become a 
memory—our children may hear about it with 
amusement, just as we hear with amusement about the 


best parlours of the working-class. Yet no one will 
be able to understand the age which is over, and 


over so lately, without knowing all about the drawing- 
room. The old novels will tell a great deal about it, but 
tradition counts for more even than novels. 

For very many years the drawing-room was the 
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background of Victorian family life, and the mistress of the 
family, when she shut it up at the beginning of the War, 
never thought that, though she might remove the dusting 
sheets and open the windows, she would not really live 
in it again. Of course, in many instances, she has still 
got a drawing-room, but there is no real drawing-room 
life. The room may look very much as it did. It 
may still contain her best treasures and they, of course, 
need airing; so there has to be a fire in it sometimes, 
and when there is a fire there may as well e a 
party, but it is not any longer the centre of the home. 
For one thing, no women now expect to spend their lives, 
from their youth onwards, sitting down in occupied idleness, 
as once they expected. Manners and customs have 
changed lately with astonishing rapidity, partly, no 
doubt, because incomes have changed. The sort of 
London houses which everyone is trying to get rid of 
have such absurdly large drawing-rooms, very often 
double ones, impossible to keep warm without two fires. 
When the houses are “converted ”’ these great rooms, 
which belong, like the basements, to another era, will be 
ut up. Lots of them have already been divided, and the 
flat or maisonette owner uses half of what was once the 
sacred drawing-room for his sole sitting-room, and smokes 
in it and writes in it, and sometimes even eats and swears 
in it to his heart’s content. A great many people, however, 
cannot “ convert ” their houses. So they shut the drawing- 
room, or if they are determined to keep it open, they take 
paying guests. But a drawing-room full of paying guests 
is not a drawing-room in any true sense. It is a “ public 
room,” or a lounge, or business premises, or what you will, 
but not that. Now, there is nothing in the world quite so 
foolish as social regrets. Every generation makes the social 
customs which suit it. There is no such sure way of 
shortening one’s active life and falling behind the times as 
pottering about among regrets. Sorrow never ages anyone, 
very often it renews their spiritual youth; and work ages 
very few people, but every regret, if not a najl in the 
coffin, is at least a grey hair in the head. The new ways 
should be the only ways—in practice. 

All the same, it is permissible to look back with tender- 
ness, and amusement even, upon worse times. The real 
drawing-room was a very nice place, and in it we 
shall always see the typical Victorian lady—‘ Portrait 
of a lady seated in a chintz-covered chair” it will 
be called in memory’s catalogue—and we. shall be able 
to date the recollection exactly by the colour and the 
pattern of the chintz. We shall see dull-coloured 
flowers and bright-coloured flowers, white grounds, black 
grounds, and that horrid buff colour once called “a 
full cream,” but really more the shade of a milk-pudding 
skin. There she sat surrounded, so to speak, by the proofs 
of her happiness. The water-colours and the china and 
the very good furniture all spoke to her of prosperity ; the 
portraits, by someone more or less known, of the children 
when they were little and of herself when she was young 
all smiled at her from the walls. There were always 
flowers in the drawing-room and never any untidy work 
and never any smell of smoke. 

Even when the room remains open and looks much 
as it always looked the odour of sanctity is gone. 
The children come in and out as they like and behave 
just as they like. They used to behave so well in 


the drawing-room! Perhaps it was the effect of 
their best clothes. What with their best clothes and 


best manners, they never looked so pretty as they did 
there and never seemed so amenable to the instruction 
which comes of “ being read to.” What pretty flirtations, 
too, went on in “the drawing-room,” with all the young 
people in suitable attire. Now they flirt about all over 
the place, in all sorts of costumes, outdoors and in. There 
is no longer a focus for their activities. One scene, with 
very slight alterations, did for even the most complicated 
domestic drama. Now we want much more variety if we 
are to portray even the best side of life at all fairly. Work 
is said to be monotonous, but in reality it is considerably 
more various than leisure. 

The amusement known as “ calling ” has passed away 
with the drawing-room. It was a game universal among 
women, and really it was very pleasant. The “ play” 
consisted in conversation, the element of chance in the tea, 
We are told now that the conversation was very stupid 


“ce 





butit cannot have been any more stupid than the people, and 
they have not changed. Most conversation will always be 
very stupid in which no element of shop enters. Drawing- 
room life was, however, one must admit, rather more 
artificial than life is at the moment, not than it will be 
again, because human nature longs for artificiality at 
intervals. Just now there seem to be no conventions, 
and the prophets wonder what the next convention will be. 
A great change in hospitality was inevitable when the 
drawing-room door closed and “ rounds of calls ” were no 
more. Hospitality, as apart from friendship, and apart from 
the organized meeting of young people of opposite sexes, 
came very much to an end. The drawing-room and the 
dining-room were closely connected, and those long dinners 
which preceded retirement to the drawing-room belong 
also to the past. There is—so we have read—a greedy 
Chinese proverb which declares that “the stomach likes 
surprises.” There was something agreeable about the 
immense varieties of food and wine which so few years ago 
it was the duty of a good hostess to put before her guests. 
If we all get a little richer again will there be, one wonders, 
a tendency to go back to it ? or shall we rather return to 
the “groaning boards” of still earlier days and have a great 
deal of solid food all on the table together? Something, 
of course, depends upon the ease of getting servants. 
Perhaps we shall have no real fashions, no compelling 
social customs for a very long time. Everywhere there is 
a tendency to laxity—Fashion no longer compels where 
clothes are concerned. She permits almost anything, vet 
probably at no time was so much thought of appearance. 
Manners were never so informal or the choice of livelihood 
so wide. But suppose we—the poorer educated—do not 
get richer but get poorer still. In that case, what we may 
call the drawing-room convention will have to be re- 
established in some form or other. We shall require to have 
some form of “best room” in which we emphazize the 
necessary artificiality of social civilization. Somehow or 
other we shall have to keep up our standard of manners, 
and to keep it up without definite rules is too difficult. 
We shall have to return to formal dinners, however meagre ; 
hospitality, however simple; and arranged-for mectings, 
however dull. The fewer forms you insist on the more grace 
you require. Social informality makes too great a demand 
upon the wits of the shy. The Englishman tends to be shy 
even if he lives in the exact milieu in which he was born, and 
one man in five is painfully shy if he enters any rank of life 
as a recruit. Suppose the ordinary person were suddenly 
called upon to sustain a long interview witha royal person- 
age and told that, while he must at his peril show every 
possible deference, there were no rules whatever to help 
him out. Many a man would reply that, whatever 
his failure to appear might cost him, he simply could 
not go. It is perfectly easy to conform to a ritual 
with visible signs. It is nearly impossible to invent one in 
conformity to an invisible spirit. Absolute informality 
must always be the privilege of those who know the art of 
life through and through, and that belongs almost ex- 
clusively to those who were born where it was known. If 
the middle-class flouts the forms of social life it will have 
no distinctive social life at all, and that means it will be 
merged, or, in other words, will die out. 





THE LORD'S FAIR: THE COURT LEET AND THE 
COURT BARON. 
N the bare Common where the proud geese wander 
at will the Steward of the Lord of the Manor, 
accompanied by Bailiff and Piper, sits on his horse and 
proclaims the “ Fair” in His Majesty’s Name, and in the 
name of the Manor’s Lord—‘‘ The most noble Alan Ian, 
Duke and Earl of Northumberland, Earl Perey, Earl of 
Beverley in the County of York, Baron Warkworth of 
Warkworth Castle in the County of Northumberland— 
Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum, and Lord of the 
Manor and Fair, and of the liberties and privileges thereof.” 
He then bids us one and all “ preserve His Majesty’s 
Peace without offering any violence, making Raid, Rout, 
or unlawful assembly, drawing any weapons or spilling 
blood during the continuance of this present Fair,” and 
directs that “‘ all buyers, sellers, or exchangers shall repair 
to the Clerk of the Tolls, and in his books record their 
names and surnames together with their dwelling-places, 
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and the colour, mark, and ages of every horse, colt, or 
gelding, mare or filly, and all other sorts of cattle, upon 
pain of forfeiting the same as shall be neglected to be 
tolled, and all other goods and merchandise, liquor and 
so forth as do not pay their tolls and stallages are under 
the same forfeiture.” 

In case of any controversy arising between buyer and 
seller, “ they may repair to the Officer of the Fair where 
they shall have justice by the Court of Piepowder (* Pied 
poudreux’ or ‘dusty foot’) according to the equity of 
their cause.” 

“The Fair is to continue one whole day next after the 
Proclamation is read.” Then, with a final exhortation 
to us to “ tender our duty to His Majesty,” the Steward 
yoncludes and cries, “* God save the King and Lord of this 
Manor and Fair!” 

Yes—assuredly we were back in the Middle Ages again, 
and there in the lee of the Church wall was not Thersites 
sitting in the stocks? Gratias Deo! 

As we rode—whether horsed or on “ Shanks’s nag ”’— 
round the Boundaries of the ancient Fair ground we fell 
on meditation of England’s immemorial past. The fact 
that “ you cannot define a Manor,” as Professor Maitland 
wrote, but adds to its charm, for it is so peculiarly English, 
this reliance upon “‘ Custom, which is the life of the Manor.” 
The writer wondered what precisely his own “ service” 
would have been had he lived centuries ago. What did 
his own “* Quit rent” of £4 8s. 5d. per annum to the Lord 
represent ? Could it have resembled the tenure of Solomon 
de Campis in Kent, who with his heirs was bound “ as 
often as our Lord the King shall cross the sea to go with 
him to hold his head on the sea if it was necessary”? Or, 
again, would he have had to present two white capons 
and withdraw them as at Shrivenham in Berks: “ Behold, 
my Lord, these two capons, which you shall have another 
time, but not now”? A dangerous tenure, one reflects, 
under King John! In no other country than England 
could you have found humorous, rib-roasting tenures 
such as these, nor in any other country in the present year 
of grace would you find men paying a quit-rent the origin 
of which none can discover, and for which there is no 
legal sanction save custom only. 

We receded still further into the past as we rode on 
beneath the shadow of the tall Pele Tower, built for a 
proud Umfreville—descendant of “* Robert-with-the- 
Beard,” Kinsman of William the Conqueror, who held all 
this wild Border country “ by the sword” on tenure of 
“ ridding it from wolves and enemies,” for the Umfreville 
possessed these fells as a Regality and denied access to all 
Officers of the King. 

We rode onward by the side of the Mote Hills, where 
even before the coming of the Norman our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers performed the duties of local self-government 
and administered justice to each other. We passed 
beside the Pound, the sites of the Cock-pit and Bull-ring, 
and then, having perambulated the Boundaries of the 
Fair Ground and seen that none had encroached thereon, 
we arrived at the door of the ‘ Bird in the Bush’ Inn, 
where the Steward of the Manor invited us all in to dinner 
in hospitable old English manner; the Piper, his small 
pipes a-wag under his arm and silver crescent badge on 
shoulder, played us in to the tune of “ Chevy-Chase.” 


Some few weeks later the writer was summoned to 
attend as a Juror the Court Leet and Court Baron of the 
Lord of the Manor, to be held at the ‘ Bird in the Bush’ 
Inn at Elsdon, at 12. 

“ Oyez! oyez! oyez!” cries the Bailiff. “‘ Notice is hereby 
given that whoever owes suit or service at these Courts 
or either must presently appear or will be fined.” 

The Jurors are so numerous—the M.F.H., the Squire, 
Churchwarden, Yeoman farmers, free-holders, &¢.—that 
the Court Leet has to be held in the Institute. There, 
very orderly, we sit ourselves down on benches below the 
Steward and his recording Clerks. 

“ Oyez! oyez! oyez!” cries the Bailiff again, as he opens 
the Court. “ All manner of persons that owe suit and service 
to this Court Leet and Court Baron now to be holden for 
the Manor of Ridsdale—draw near and give your attend- 
ance, and answer to your names and save your amerci- 
ments.” This done, we proceed to elect our Foreman, 


and rightly choose our M.F.H.—a representative of one 








of the ancient Border “ Graynes,” and to him the Steward 
administers the oath. ‘“ You, as Foreman of this Jury, 
shall inquire of such things as shall be given you in charge 
and true presentments make thereof—the King’s counsel, 
your own, and your fellows’ you shall keep secret; you 
shall present no person out of envy, hatred, or malice, nor 
shall you spare any man, or conceal anything out of love, 
fear, favour, or affection, or any hope of reward or gain ; 
but according to the best of your knowledge, and the 
information you shall receive, you shall present the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth—so help you 
God!” 

The Foreman, standing up, “ kisses the Book.” Then 
we, the remaining jurors, stand up in a body, hold our 
right hands to Heaven, and promise to do the like. We 
sit down again, and the Steward informs us of the duty 
and power of the Jurors of the Court Leet, and further 
of their duty as Homagers of the Court Baron. Inter alia, 
we are to report on any rents or services withheld from th: 
Lord, on any removing of Meer stones or boundaries or 
stakes ; we are to look to it that there be a pair of stock: 
and a common pound sufficiently repaired, and see that 
no person whose estates do not warrant them should use 
game or sporting dogs. 

Just at this moment the bark of an “ unauthorized 
dog” is heard without, and straightway two Border ter- 
riers, brought to the Leet by hard-riding F., give tongu: 
and dash out, strewing the air with their arrogance. Quict 
being restored, the Steward chooses out twenty Constables 
to do service for a year throughout the wide wards of the 
Manor, and when they have taken their oaths, “ well and 
truly to serve our Sovereign Lord the King, and the Lord 
of the Leet,” we are dismissed by the Bailiff as follows : 

“ Oyez! oyez! oyez! If any person who hath appeared 
at the Court Leet have anything further to say he shall 
be heard, otherwise all manner of persons are hereby 
discharged of attendance until obliged to appear again 
on a new summons.” 

Once more in the old English hospitable fashion we are 
all invited in to dinner by the courteous Steward, and 
after the Royal Toast is drunk the writer proposed and all 
drank to our Manor’s Lord, and thanked him for our 
adventure into England’s past—-made possible by the 
revival every tenth year of these ancient Courts and 
Customs; and as we part company we reflect that we do 
not greatly differ from our fore-elders of some 500 years 
ago, for, like them, we are lovers of ancient customs, of 
even-handed justice, of sport, and of good entertainment 
for man and beast. If Ale Tasters and Bread Conners 
had not been elected at the Court Leet as of old, we at leas 
carried out their functions successfully at dinner. 

A Court Leer Juror. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
—_f——. 


CONTINUED OPTIMISM. 








EASE IN THE MONEY MARKET—FRESH CAPITAL 
FLOTATIONS THE NATIONAL FINANCES-— 
REDUCTION IN EXPENDITURE — A_ FALSE 
ELECTION CRY—BANKING AND INSURANCE 
SHARES. 


(To tar Epitor or tHe “ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—In almost every detail the opening of the New Year 
in the Money Market and on the Stock Exchange has just 
about fulfilled expectations. In the Money Market there 
is, of course, a plethora of credits at the moment because 
the ease, which in any case would have been great, follow- 
ing the release of large sums temporarily kept in hand by 
banks for balance-sheet purposes, has been emphasized 
by the fact that something like £40,000,000 is believed 
to have been borrowed from the Bank of England at the 
end of the year, while in addition the Government has, 
with the turn of the year, disbursed about £10,000,000 in 
subsidies to Agricultural Interests. For the moment, 
therefore, the Money Market is overweighted with surplus 
credits, and there will be a further addition shortly in the 
shape of the disbursement of something like £30,000,000 
by the Government to the railways. Nevertheless, it 
would not be surprising if before the end of the month 
the position had changed considerably. In the first place, 
the large loans borrowed from the Bank have to be repaid 
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within the next fortnight. In the second place, the activi- 
ties of the tax-gatherer will probably sweep in over 
£100,000,000 to the Exchequer, while in the third place, 
if the strength of investment stocks continues, it is possible 
that applications for the 5} per cent. Treasury Bonds, 
which are distinctly cheap at their present price, may take 
money from the market. This, however, does not neces- 
sarily mean that there will be stringency or even a marked 
rise in money rates, but simply that the actual plethora of 
credits will disappear. 
a mt * * 


Indeed, the underlying firmness of the stock markets is 
in the main due to expectations of the continuance of 
fairly cheap money. Following a buoyant opening on the 
first working day of the New Year there was a general, 
though slight, reaction occasioned by realization by those 
who had acquired stocks during December, and the market 
was also affected slightly by rumours as to the possibility 
of a General Election and by the somewhat less cheerful 
news from Washington. Speaking broadly, however, 
the stock markets are basing their expectations of a further 
improvement in investment stocks upon continued trade 
depression and fairly cheap money, and in some quarters 
the possibility of a slight reduction in Bank Rate is spoken 
of. I am, however, inclined to think that a good deal of 
caution will be displayed in that matter, the more so no 
doubt if there are indications of speculative purchases of 
stocks for the rise, while I should also imagine that no 
reduction would be made in the Official Rate here unless 
there had been unmistakable signs of continued ease in 
the United States and a further decline in the Federal 
Reserve Rediscount rate. 

D * tt Ke 


Another direction in which the New Year has already 
fulfilled expectations is in the matter of fresh capital 
flotations. But while these may to some extent restrain 
the advance in existing investment securities it may be 
doubted if they will impose any serious check. During the 
past week we have had the flotation of a South Australian 
Loan for £3,000,000 and the offer of Buenos Ayres Western 
Railway Debentures for £2,000,000, and a_ Bristol 
Loan for £1,000,090. At the time of writing comes 
the definite news of a Chilian Loan for £1,650,000 at 
74 per cent. at 95, to be offered by Messrs. Rothschild, 
and here again a good response is expected. Other flota- 
tions in the near future are expected to include some 
loans fer Overseas Dominions, and one or two important 
foreign issues, 

* a a % 

Neither the Editorial columns of the Spectator nor, I 
think, the columns occupied by your City Correspondent, 
can be.charged with indifference with regard to the question 
of extravagance in national expenditure and the vital 
necessity for economy in the national finances. Never- 
theless, or rather I might say because of the insistence in 
my letters upon the need for economy, I think that the 
efforts which are being made in this direction at the 
moment should not pass unrecognized. It is perfectly 
true, as the Times and some other papers point out, that 
the shortage of Revenue over Expenditure for the past 
nine months is a most serious matter, but that does not 
alter the fact that during the last few weeks the 
reduction in expenditure has been much _ greater 
than anticipated. It will be recalled that originally the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer budgeted for a decline in 
Expenditure for the year of about £144,000,000. Then 
later, and partly in consequence of the coal strike, came 
the appalling Supplementary Estimates of just over 
£106,000,000, thus reducing the anticipated decline in 
Expenditure to about £40,000,000. The Returns for the 
first nine months of the year show, however, that while 
for the first quarter of the year there was a reduction in 
expenditure of about £13,000,000, and for the six months 
a fall of £44,000,000, the decline for the nine months is 
£102,000,000. It is true that there will be a fresh jump 
this month of about £40,000,000 in connexion with the 
Agricultural and Railway payments already referred to, 
but even so, the signs of economy, whatever the motive 
prompting, must not pass unrecognized. The Revenue, 
too, although threatening to fall below the Chancellor’s 





estimate, is really very wonderful, having regard to trad¢ 
depression and the falling off in E.P.D. Receipts. 
* ** * * 


Having made this full recognition, however, of attempts 
which are apparently being made in the direction of 
economy, I cannot sufficiently emphasize the fact that the 
sincerity and determination of the Government to effect 
drastic economy on intelligent lines is at the moment the 
very touchstone of everything pertaining to financial and 
economic developments in this country. That the Report 
of the Geddes Economy Committee ought to be published 
at the earliest moment there can be no question whatever. 
At the time of writing there is considerable doubt on 
the matter, but according to some persons our astute 
Prime Minister intends not only to support it whole- 
heartedly, but even to go to the country for a mandate to 
carry out its recommendations. If this latter rumour is 
true, I can only say that for once I find myself heartily 
in accord with the Daily Mail, which, in a leading article 
in its issue of yesterday, bearing the title ““ What Rot!” 
wishes to know why the Premier requires a mandate to 
stop waste when the country has been vociferously demand- 
ing a reduction both in expenditure and taxation for the 
past two years, I will go a little further, I think, than 
the Daily Mail, and suggest that this report about a 
General Election on the Geddes Report can scarcely be 
true, for the whole thing would be too thin for the public 
to stand. When the long deferred economies have been 
put into practice, and when the nation has been relieved 
from some of the pressure of taxation, it is conceivable 
that the state of the national finances might prove a 
successful Election ery. At present the record on which 
the Government would go to the country would be one of 
unexampled extravagance and unprecedented tardiness in 
acceding to the nation’s demand for a sound balance-sheet. 

* * # “ 

In my letter to the Spectator of October 29th I 
emphasized the firmness of Banking and Insurance 
shares, and suggested that their popularity with th 
investor was likely to be increased by the steady 
maintenance of dividends at a time when so many other 
industrial and financial concerns were compelled to make 
reductions. These remarks would seem to have been 
justified by the movements which have since taken 
place, as shown in the following table :— 


1921. 1922. 
Oct. 26. Jan. 4. 
Alexanders Discount Company .. 9} oe 11 
Barclays Bank ** A” Shares as 6} os 6} 
Lloyds és os va 48s. .. 5ls 
London County Westminster & 

Parrs ia ea re sia 133 ee 15} 
London Joint City & Midland .. 62 ae 7} 
National F oe - 15% oe 17 
National Discount .. aie 6 , ae e3 
Nat. Prov. & Unien Bank of 

England , oe . 7h ee 8} 
Union Discount Company of 

London .. re ae oe 103 oe 113 
Williams Deacon “A” Shares .. 1 4h . l{ 
Alliance Assurance .. 2 ee 1074 .. il 
Atlas .. se ¥- os os 124 6 14} 
Commercial Union .. ar a 243 ‘ 274 
Eagle Star .. ws es ee 134 oe 15x. 
Guardian Assurance aie oe 5 os 6} 
Liv. London and Globe .. oo 42 oo 124 
North British Mercantile .. oa 46 oo 50 
Royal Exchange .. as ee 362 o. 378 
Sun .. as oe oe ee 13} oe 15 


At the moment of writing no banking reports have been 
issued, but I think there is little doubt as to the main- 
tenance of dividends in practically all instances, while 
some of the discount companies have actually announced 
a small increase in their distributions. In all these cases 
the institutions are no doubt reaping the advantage of a 
very conservative policy during the past few years. In 
other words, dividends have not been distributed up 
to the hilt, and reserves, both visible and invisible, have 
been well looked after, so that now, although the joint 
stock banks have probably had to make exceptionally large 
provision for bad debts, the task will, I have little doubt, 
be accomplished without either reduction in dividends 
or impairment of strength in the balance-sheets. While, 
therefore, to some extent the rise which has taken place 
in the share values of these concerns may be in sympathy 
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with the improvement which has taken place in many 

other directions, it also reflects in special degree the 

increased popularity of these particular shares as _per- 

manent investments of a sound character.—I am, Sir, 

yours faithfully, Artruur W. Kippy. 
The City, January 5th, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read,and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 


MYTHS OF IRISH HISTORY. 
{To tue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—There are many of the above, but one in particular has 
been put forward so often without contradiction that in 
Ireland, and in England, too, it seems to be taken as an 
accepted and reasoned fact. We are told that Ireland has 
always struggled against the Saxon yoke, and has never 
acknowledged the English king as Lord or King of Ireland, 
and yet after what was really little more than a filibustering 
expedition of a few hundreds of Normans all the Irish kings, 
with the exception of the Ulster king, and all the prelates 
came in and swore allegiance to Henry II. The same in the 
ease of Henry VIII., and again in the time of the Stuarts, we 
find the Irish armies fighting, not for Ireland against England, 
but for the English king de jure, notably so at the most 
famous of Irish battles, the Battle of the Boyne. Finally, in 
our own day, we have Queen Victoria acclaimed with enthu- 
siasm in Dublin after the Boer War. There was no talk then 
of “a foreign Queen,” and that is not twenty years ago. Other 
instances might be adduced from history.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Exe or Erin. 





THE “SPECTATOR’S” IRISH POLICY. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

§S1x,—Your attitude towards the Irish “ Treaty” is to some 
of your readers absolutely bewildering. After reading your 
articles “‘ The Double Betrayal” and “ The Irish Crisis,” it 
seemed simply inexplicable that you should suddenly turn 
round and express the deepest gratitude to Mr. Lloyd George 
for a proposed settlement which—inter alta—absolutely dis- 
regards one of the points you had hitherto insisted upon as 
essential—viz., the safeguarding of the Southern loyalists. I 
only see the Spectator late, but, in reference to your issue of 
December 17th, may I ask one question, in the hope of an 
answer which may elucidate your position? How is it that in 
writing of India you speak of the “ ridiculous” policy of 
“tolerating” open sedition when in writing of Ireland you 
ean feel nothing but gratitude to the Prime Minister for going 
a step further still and rewarding open sedition?—I am, Sir, 
&.. Cc. A. E. 


[Our attitude could hardly have been incomprehensible if our 
correspondent had followed the facts. We have all along said 
that we believed in the Union as much the least unjust way of 
governing Ireland; but when both the late Government and the 
present Government made the maintenance of the Union impos- 
sible, we demanded that as “ self-determination ” was to be the 
order of the day, that self-determination shou!d be real, and not 
insincere. That is to say, we demanded that if Sinn Fein 
Ireland were given self<letermination the homogeneous loyalist 
and Protestant population of North-East Ulster shouldalso have 
it. Throughout the recent negotiations in London we con- 
tinued to make that demand. When the terms of the settle- 
ment were published it became clear that the demand had been 
met—North-East Ulster was allowed to contract out of the 
arrangement, so as not to come under the Dublin Parliament. 
Surely our attitude would have been incomprehensible if, 
having gained our point, we had said that we would not accept 
the settlement. 
lished on November 19th, when the Government was still trying 
to intimidate Ulster into an All-Ireland Parliament. Our corre- 
spondent is apparently unaware that there was a radical change 
in the Government’s plan owing to the resistance of Ulster and 
her friends. As regards the Southern Irish, our correspondent 
has again mistaken our point. When we were dealing with the 
question of self-determination, which underlay the whole 
problem of settlement, we could not demand self-determination 
for the scattered Southern Unionists. That would have been 
impossible—they were the victims of a policy which, of course, 
always has its victims. What we did demand was that if the 


“e 


Sinn Fein Irish were banned altogether from the Empire—the 
policy we were advocating—the Southern loyalists should be 
fully compensated if they wished to leave the country. That 


The article “‘ The Double Betrayal ” was pub- | 





demand cannot be made so long as the Sinn Feiners remain 


within the Empire. Of course, those who have suffered loss of 
property or personal injuries ought to be fully compensated, 
As for safeguards, Lord Midleton, on behai? of the Southern 
loyalists, has received guarantees from Mr. Griffith; has 
accepted them, and on the strength of them has advised the 
Southern loyalists to try to work with the Free State Govern- 
ment. Finally, with regard to India, matters have not yet 
been allowed to drift so far that the Government need retire 
upon the appalling necessity of dealing with Indian sedition as 
they have dealt with Irish sedition and murder.—Lp, 
Spectator.]} 





AN AMERICAN ULSTERMAN ON THE SETTLEMENT. 
{To rae Epitor or tHe “ Spectrator.’’] 

Str,—We of Ulster origin and blood, although loyal Americans, 
think the British Government is not using Ulster fair. Or is 
Lloyd George a Sinn Feiner, or why does he give Sinn Fein 
everything they ask for, and cut Ulster—the loyal men of 
Ulster—as he is doing? Ulster, as we have read about it, 
accepted everything the British Government gave them, and 
King George himself opened the Ulster Parliament. Now, 
how in the name of fair play can Ulster be compelled to give 
up some territory or counties to Sinn Fein? Please answer 
this through the Spectator. Now, if Ulster is made to come 
under South Irish rule, and then to give in to De Valera, 
and demand Ireland as a free republic, how would the British 
Government like that? And I firmly believe that is what it will 
be unless England goes out and protects her loyal, faithful 
subjects, the Ulster people. Why should Ulster fight when 
England is throwing her over to the Sinn Feiners? We of 
Ulster ancestors are watching, and Sinn Fein are getting every 
thing, even underhand, ever since the Easter uprising that 
they ask from England, and Ulster made to submit to Irish 
instead of English rule, although Ulster has been Eng!and’s 
faithful friend before William ever crossed the Boyne. Why 
does not England protect them, or is Lloyd George playing into 
De Valera’s hands as a traitor to the British Government, 
and wants England to go down in defeat? Geographically, 
England cannot give up Ireland unless they give up British 
rule in every place. Please explain all this in your next 
Spectator, and clear the minds of some of your readers and 
friends of Ulster. Lloyd George may be a good statesman, but 
we believe he is a friend of De Valera’s first, England after.— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. Jounson. 

Lynn, Mass., U.S.A. 

(The only answer to our correspondent’s most natural expres- 
sion of indignation is that the Government let things get to a 
pass where it became impossible to save Ulster by maintaining 
the Union. But we would refer him to our footnote to the 
previous letter.—Ep. Spectator.] 





M. MADELIN’S “ DANTON.” 
(To tne Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Fresh from M. Madelin’s Danton, I read your criticism 
of the book with keen interest. May I be allowed to empha- 
size your timely warning against thinking and speaking lightly 
of revolution? When the news of the late Tsar’s deposition 
came through, a writer of history said to me: “ Splendid, 
isn’t it?’’ To what a condition that “‘ splendour ” has reduced 
a once great country is patent to all. An interesting point is 
raised by your reviewer when he infers from M. Madelin’s 
omission to condemn bloodshed an indifference to it charac- 
teristically French. May I venture to question this inference? 
May not the omission be due rather to M. Madelin’s method 
than to his temperament? I gather, from reading his Danton 
and his earlier History of the French Revolution, that when 
he submits an individual’s character and career to exhaustive 
analysis he avoids pronouncing judgment. He supplies his 
reader with all the available data, scrupulously sifted and 
coliated, and leaves the verdict to him. It is a method rather 
puzzling to our English notions, and one upen which it would 
be valuable to have the opinion of any prefessed historian who 
may chance to see this letter. The utmost claim that M. 
Madelin makes for Danton is that ‘“ more than probably the 
summer of 1792 saw him save his country ”’; while the verdict 
which he suggests, but does not himself deliver, is that he was 
otherwise, in his public acts, a great scoundrel. 

Of institutions, however, as distinct from individuals, none 
speaks more roundly than this French historian. In his 
description of the tribunal before which Danton was haled 
we get a vivid reminder of the kind of “ justice” that is to 
be expected during revolutions. The passage is one that we 
at this time would do well to ponder :— 

“Lies and iniquity ruled the court—judges threatened with 
death if the men they were to try escaped it; jurymen care- 
fully chosen to condemn the accused, and incessantly working 
to that end; lawyers appointed to betray their clients, witnesses 
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for the defence shut out. . . . A parody of justice, in good 
trath, within her very precincts! ”’ 
—I am, Sir, &e., H. C. Mincuy. 


Farnham. 





DEW RESERVOIRS. 
{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I have read Mr. Kerner-Greenwood’s letter on “ Dew- 
ponds,” which appeared in your issue of December 24th. I 
have an axe to grind. Early last month I sent you a pamphlet 
on the above, but possibly it did not reach you, and I there- 
fore enclose another. The gospel of Mr. Greenwood’s letter 
is an extract from Messrs. Hubbards’ pamplet on Neolithic 
Dew-ponds and Cattle-ways, published in 1905. 

Now, Messrs. Hubbard have not produced any evidence that 
dew-ponds were constructed in the manner stated, and Mr. 
Edward A. Martin, who has devoted three years to their study, 
in his recently published book on dew-ponds rather conclu- 
sively proves that they were not so constructed. The physical 
difficulties are practically insuperable. The essence of the 
theory is that the bed of straw is dry and, with its air cells, 
is a good insulator, How can it be kept dry when clay is 
puddled on its surface, and how can it retain its cellular 
formation under the weight of the clay and the water in the 
pond which, if 4ft. deep in the centre, would amount of itself 
to over one ton per square yard of surface? The straw would 
be reduced to a mucilaginous mass. It is very seldom that the 
surface temperature of water in any pond falls below the dew 
point of the superlying atmosphere, and, apart from these 
exceptions, evaporation is always taking place from its surface, 
so that whatever may be the source of replenishment of “‘ dew- 
ponds ” it is not from condensation of the moisture in the 
atmosphere by the water in the pond. A sheet of exposed 
water is the last thing one would use as a condenser. 

Since I wrote my pamphlet on Dew Reservoirs I have 
increased the slope of the insulating cover and radiator on my 
experimental one, so that the condensed water may drain 
away more quickly and prevent the formation of ice, which 
took place when the slope was less and also at times when no 
other water near was frozen. A dew-pond would cost as 
much as one of my reservoirs, and a large amount of the water 
collected at night would be lost by evaporation in the day. 
I have proved that there is an economical method of lowering 
the temperature of the air below its saturation point and of 
obtaining large quantities of dew when moisture is present in 
the air, and I should welcome an investigation.—I am, Sir, 
&e., S. B. Russe. 

10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 

{Mr. Russell’s idea is to provide a radiating surface for the 
condensation of water from the atmosphere. It is arranged 
above a tank, or cistern, for the reception and storage of the 
condensed water. A heat insulator is interposed between the 
radiating surface and the cistern. The latter is sunk slightly 
into the ground on a site elevated somewhat above its imme- 
diate surroundings, but not necessarily on high ground. The 
surface excavation is used to form sloping banks surrounding 
and shielding the sides of the cistern which protrude above 
the ground, Heat insulating materials are also employed for 
the construction of the cistern to isolate it thermally from 
the earth.—Lp. Spectator.) 





DEW-PONDS. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sin. Mr. Kerner-Greenwood’s letter in your issue of December 
th gives information as to the making of dew-ponds which 
should be of considerable value to the hundreds of farmers who 
are so embarrassed by want of water. But does he sufficiently 
accentuate the need of the utmost care and strict supervision 
in the laying of the straw and the clay so that the heat insu- 
lating properties of the former, and the water-proof qualities 
of the latter, are properly utilized? A botched or uneven 
straw layer will reduce the efficiency of the scheme, and a gap 
in the clay will ruin it entirely, as the water will quickly fill 
up the interstices in the straw by gravity or by hygroscopic 
attraction for the higher levels of the pond. May I ask if 
rubber has ever been tried to act as both heat insulator and 
water-proof cover? As a rubber manufacturer I think that a 
fair quality rubber flooring, with edges solutioned together, 
should be more efficient and probably little dearer than the 
straw and clay method mentioned, but I should like to know 
what is the price per square yard of the latter method, all in.— 
1 am, Sir, &c., J. HW. C. Brocxrna. 
The Cedars, Helsby. 
esnsinnarintvsenpsnicamiaioassea 
[To rue Eprror or THe “ Spectaror.’’] 

Sre,— Will you permit moe to sound a note of warning to 
farmers who may be tempted to give effect to tho suggestion 
contained in the letter from your correspondent, Mr. J. H. 





Kerner-Greenwood? There is something poetical and attrac 
tive in the idea that ponds may be maintained by dew, but, 
as you allowed me to point out in your columns on a former 
occasion, there is no evidence whatever to support such belief, 
The so-called dew-ponds are merely rain-water receptacles, 
and they are maintained in normal seasons because the evapor- 
ation from them is less than the rainfall upon them and upon 
the area of ground draining to them. In a year of deficient 
rainfall, such as that we have just passed through, this area 
must be considerable in order to conserve any water for use 
during the summer and autumn months.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Athenacum Club, S.W. W. Vaux Grawant. 


siti nial 
(To tHe Epitor or rue “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In reference to a letter which appeared in your issus 
of December 24th on the above subject, the mysterious filling 
of these ponds has never been satisfactorily accounted for. 
Messrs. Hubbard have offered an explanation which, unlike the 
ponds, will not hold water. Condensation cannot take place 
at the surface of the water from the surrounding moist, warm 
air for the simple reason that the temperature of the water at 
night, at least in summer, is higher than that of the air. This 
is a fact which I can attest, for I have spent a night on the 
Berkshire downs taking the temperature of one of these ponds. 
Moisture (apart from rain) is deposited on the surface of the 
ground in two ways, one by evaporation from the ground itsel/, 
whereby moisture may come in contact with surfaces such as 
blades of grass, cooled by radiation. This, as Dr. Aitken has 
shown, is true dew, which, contrary to the common notion, 
does not fall, but rises, Another, and perhaps more frequent 
source of surface moisture, which may be termed “ false dew ” 
(for it is indistinguishable from the other), is the deposit from 
warm, moist air by cold air flowing down from higher ground 
and cooling the warm air below the dew point. The mists 
over water and marshy ground and many of the London fogs 
are formed in this way. But neither process helps to solve 
the problem. For the dew-ponds are, as a rule, situated high 
up on the downs, and often on the very summit. After sunset, 
when radiation is active and the ground and the air in contact 
with it cools, the cold air descends whilst the warm air from 
the lower ground rises. Thus, the conditions on the hills are 
to some extent the reverse of those in the valley. There is no 
doubt that the chalk on which these ponds are constructed, 
being pervious to water and absorbent, is like a wet sponge, 
and that this water is constantly evaporating. Tho 
atmosphere, therefore, on the top of the downs in dry weather 
is warm and charged with moisture. What constitutes the 
condensing surface? That is the problem. It is certainly not 
the water surface of the pond. The bed of straw, clay and 
stones has obviously nothing to do with the phenomenon. It 
forms merely an impervious layer which prevents the water 
leaking into the absorbent chalk.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The University, Leeds. J. B, Conex. 





EDUCATION AND ABERDEEN. 
{To Tue Epitor or tHE “‘ Spectaton.’’] 

Sts,—About ten days ago Stephen Leacock said that as he 
worked north on his lecturing tour his audiences got steadily 
better till he reached high-water mark in Aberdeen. A day 
or two later the Erening News described the visit to London 
of Mr. James Tulloch, the nonagenarian Aberdonian, who was 
responsible for Prof. Bryce, O.M., being Member for South 
Aberdeen. Then came an article in the Times on malaria, 
with the inevitable reference to Sir Patrick Manson, dnother 
Aberdeenshire man, followed quickly by the memoir on that 
great Scotsman, Sir Thomas Sutherland, which began: ‘‘ Born 
in Aberdeen and educated at the Aberdeen Grammar School,” 
and now to-night the Evening Standard (itself run by an Aber- 
deen Grammar School boy) comes out with an article by Lord 
Meston on England and Islam. I lunched the other day in 
Chicago with an architect whose firm is in charge of Mr. 
Selfridge’s new building, and he told me his grandfather was 
an Aberdonian, and now I find myself wondering what is there 
about this granite city of Aberdeen that her sons should take 
the lead in almost all walks of life, and reading a second time 
your “False Economy ” article the reason became plain. It 
is all a question of education. The Aberdeen Grammar School 
is one of the oldest—and probably one of the best—in the 
country. Parents in the most humble station in life sacrifica 
all to have their sons educated there. 

Netwithstanding its reputation of looking after 
“ bawhees,” I do not suppose there is a city in the world which 
attaches more importance to education than Aberdeen, and 
as a result London is full of Aberdonians all in place and 
power, and if Aberdeen considers nothing too much to spend 
on education you may feel sure you are on safe ground 
following her example. 

Byron was educated at the same school as Sir Thomas 


he 
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Another Anglo-Indian, Sir 
ras at one 


Sutherland—so was Lord Meston. 
Alex. McRoberts, in the New Year’s Honours List, 
time a master in an Aberdeen school. 

Mr. Munro, Secretary for Scotland, is another Grammar 
School boy, and so also is Mr. Topham Forrest, Superintendent 
Architect to the L.C.C. Sir Eric and Sir Auckland Geddes are 
sons of an Aberdonian. The Home Office is run by another, 
Sir Edward Troup. An Aberdeen architect—A. Marshall 
Mackenzie—built Australia House. Our banks and business 
houses are full of them. Sir Charles Rogers and Sir Alex. 
Ogilvy, who ran the Trench Warfare Department through the 
War, are two more, and it was education, I feel sure, that made 
the 51st Division (full of Aberdonians) what it was. 

Years ago I remember a young Aberdonian writing me from 
the Press Gallery in the House of Commons: “ Did you see 
I had a letter accepted by that staid periodical the Spectator? ” 
—he and I are subscribers still. I do not know how many 
London doctors are Aberdonians—but why go on? I have 
written enough. None of the men I have referred to had any- 
thing to help them but education. If it were not for the fact 
that I am at the moment down with influenza I could put my 
case very much better and more fully, but the great point is 
however hard up we may be education must not suffer. If 
you stick to it you will succeed. If Lord Incheape himself 
is not an Aberdonian and therefore an educationist, I think 
his wife is.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Prem. 

34 De Vere Gardens, Kensington, London, W., January 3rd. 





A MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
{To tus Epitor oF tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sirn,—Can any of your readers, I wonder, help mie to identify 
a likeness of Mary Queen of Scots, engraved in relief on 
crystal, oval in shape, and set asa medallion? It came into the 
possession of my mother’s family through a Colonel George 
Stewart, who lived in the latter part of the 18th century and 
was a brother-oflicer in his young days of the Duke of Welling- 
ion, on whose étaff he served later in the Peninsular War. A 
certain mystery attached to Colonel Stewart, who, in the days 
of purchase, never paid for any promotion, and whose family 
history remained a secret, even from his wife. Certain things, 
among them the possession of this erystal medallion, which he 
spoke of to his wife as a family relic, a likeness of Mary Stuart, 
pointed to a connexion with the Jacobites; but his secret was 
well kept, and since the destruction of many records in Ireland 
in 1799, and later, it appears impossible to trace his identity. 
Colonel Stewart died in 1804, leaving two young children, a 
boy and girl. He desired his wife to claim a commission for 
his son when he should be old enough; this was done, and a 
commission granted as a matter of right. The daughter died 
young, the son in 1846, unmarried. The latter left what little 
he possessed in the world to his half-sister, the daughter of his 
mother’s second marriage, and among his property was the 
erystal medallion. All that Colonel Stewart had told his wife 
about this medallion she repeated to her younger daughter, 
who in turn told her own children. The likeness was said to 
have been an heirloom, one of four such portraits made in Paris 
for distribution among the Queen’s personal friends. 

In Mr. Lionel Cust’s book on the portraits of Mary Stuart a 
letter, written by the Queen as a prisoner in 1578, is quoted. 
She requested her agent in Paris to have four small likenesses 
made, taken from the portraits painted or sculptured twenty 
years carlier, at the time of her marriage with the Dauphin, 
and still existing in the Louvre. These were fer distribution 
among. her friends in Scotland, and were to be smuggled 
through by hand. Mr. Cust takes it that these likenesses would 
have been painted miniatures, and remarks that no trace of 
them has ever been found. But is it far-fetched to think that 
these may have been the four crystal medallions? I have shown 
the medallion to various authorities on art and history. One 
of the former gave it as his opinion that the engraved crystal 
was a piece of French Renaissance work, though he could not 
identify the likeness, At the National Portrait Gallery a close 
examination showed that the medallion presents points of 
similarity with each of the three representations of the Queen 
that were in Paris in 1578, and in the opinion of the expert was 
“a composite portrait,” taken from these, but he could not say 
at what date. There is no gem of the kind either at the British 
or South Kensington Museum that can compare with it for 
beauty or delicacy of workmanship; it is exquisitely cut, and 
the engraving being in relief gives a wonderful efiect of light 
and shade on the details of coiffure and dress. The crystal was 


reset at the end of the eighteenth century in order that Mre. 
Stewart might wear it as a locket, but this was carefully done 
in the flat, narrow setting of the day, and does not detract from 
its beauty. If any reader of the Spectator can throw a light on 
the authenticity of this relic to hear out the tradition attached 
to it I should be extremely grateful—I am, Sir, &c., 

? Bincleaves Road, Weymouth. 


Ml. Iszvoncer. 








UNEMPLOYMENT OF PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 

Sir,—This winter is no time to relax efforts for the relief of 
unemployment. We are, however, reluctantly compelled to 
announce that the Women’s Service Bureau, which has heen 
dealing with employment problems among educated women 
since August, 1914, will have to be closed next March owing to 
lack of funds. The bureau has now 48,800 women on its regis- 
ter of workers and over 6,000 firms on its employers’ list. It 
is a centre where women can find information on all the 
kindred subjects of employment, training, pensions, and sovie- 
ties for assistance, and its personal and sympathetic work has 
made it beloved by thousands. 

During the War it recruited for all the War services and, 
among many other interesting enterprises, selected the first 
women for training in the Arsenal and for employment 
London bus conductors, and introduced the first skilled women 
oxy-acetylene welders into the engineering trades—women 
trained in its own pioneer welding school. 

After the Armistice it attempted to stay the worst effects of 
hard times on destitute women workers. It has twice received 
grants of £5,000 from the National Relief Fund with which 
to carry on that part of its work which relates to women 
suffering through the War. It has acted in closest co-operation 


as 





with the Central Committee on Women’s Training and 
Employment, and ils loss from the social organization of 


London will be ineaiculable. 

Now, however, that the end of the last National Relief Fund 
grant is in sight, no prospect is left but to close. Woe are still 
hoping against hope that someone will step forward to save 
this work; those who prefer constructive work for the relief 
of unemployment to doles, and those who value human sym- 
pathy between employers and employed, would find those things 
furthered by the Women’s Service Bureau. The sum required 
is £4,000 a year, and copies of its annual reports and balance- 
sheets can be obtained from the Secretary, Miss Philippa 
Strachey, 58 Victoria Street, S.W.1. We do not care to con- 
template how the class of women it has helped will fare without 
it.—We are, Sir, &., 


(Signed) I. D. Actaxp, Wetrxa Actanp-Hoop, Fraxcrs 
Batrovr, Ciementixa Brack, Sypir ps V. 


Brassey, Burnaam, Rosert Ceci, A. Cow- 
pray, Lovise CreiguTon, Emmott, Muirti- 
cent Garrett Fawcett, Dorotuy GLapstTonr, 
I. Mary Lockyer, Epitn Lytrei.toy, M. pr 
Rotuscninp, Dorotay St. Crres, Anice Sanis- 
puny, Mary Scares, J. M. Srracuey, 
Marcaret J. Ture. 
London Society for Women’s Service, 
58 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, SW. 1. 





LINKS WITH Tilk PAST. 
(To tHe Epitor oF tre “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,-—-1 have read with interest the letter from “J. G.-B."’ in 
your issue of December 31st, which may stimulate correspond- 
ence on the subject, cither in your periodical or others, as on 
previous occasions. I do not contend that my own ease will 
establish a ‘‘ record,” but think I can “ go one better”? than 
your correspondent, as I “ have the advantage of him ”’’ by five 
years. 1 was born in 1851, my father in 1798, my grandfather 
in 1729, and my great-grandfather in 1676 (Charles I1.’s reign). 
The four generations, therefore, cover thirteen reigns. I am 
sorry net to be ablo to Jay my hand on any particularly 
interesting family records, but I might mention that my father 
(in the Navy) sailed for India in 1815 in a man-of-war econ- 
veying three despatches, announcing (i) Napoleon’s escapes 
from Elha, (ii) the Battle of Waterloo, and (iii) the Great 
Peace. In these days, when the result of a boxing competition 
is flashed across the world in a minute or two, such dilatory 
treatment of vilally important news seems extraordinary. I 
may add that my father died in 1886. 

If 1 may trespass on your space a little more, F might 
mention that my maternal grandmother, who lired from 1774 
to 1872, and whom I remember distinctly, used to tell us about 
the difficulties she and her parents had in getting back from 
TVrance in 1789, when the French Revolution broke out.—T am, 
Sir, &., G. E. M. 





CONJECTURAL EMENDATION, 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’J 
Sir,—May I add an interesting instance of a certain emendatik 
which only a specialist could make? In Sir John Rereshy’s 
Travels, he tells us that in August, 1657, he visited a synagogue 
in Frankfort where the worshippers “ perform their devotions 
- . . sitting upon their tails” (both editions 
190!). What Reresby wrote undoubtedly was “ their tati 
i.c., the large, white, square garment covering b 
shoulders which still worn by 





may be seen 
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at most Hebrew public services. The word is _ still 
so pronounced mostly, but scholars would recognise it more 
readily as talit or talith. The printer (who often makes 
a hash of other foreign words in this most entertaining book) 
did not know what talis meant (but was ready to believe that 
Jews had tails). The rest of Reresby’s description of his visit 
is quite accurate; if the garment was long enough, as it 
generally is, the wearer would sit down “ upon” it.—I am, 
Sir, &e., i, C. 





“I SERVE.” 
{To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sir,—Surely the beautiful word “Service” is in danger of 
discoloration when one learns that domestic service is viewed 
by many as a degradation. It is difficult to think the cause of 
dislike can lie in the word ‘“ domestic,” with its pleasant 
Inglish associations. Why, then, should there be such a wide 
difference between “ Civil Service”? and “ Domestic Service,’ 
and ‘On Service ”’ and “ In Service’? The State has need of 
all for its well-being. We are told domestic service means loss 
of liberty, but every service worth its salt entails some sacrifice 
liberty. The proud boast of every citizen shovld be “I 
* from the highest to those whose work, though none the 
less important, may possibly be less eonspicuous. All in turn 
are served in every direction by their brethren. Sometimes it 
ms as if the root of the domestic service problem lay in there 
being no test 


” 


¢ 
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serve, 





those who have not graduated, even 
are sufficiently differentiated 
If this 
impossible to devise a scheme wher« 
ve their country in domestic service 
have their proper recognition.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MeLestna Seron-Cunistoraen. 


hy which 
creditable 
hers who deserve honourable mention. 
surely it should not be 
these who dutifully ser 
should 
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is £0, 
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49 Carlyle Square, Chelsea. 


ARMY PENSION RULUS. 
{To tre Epitor or tne “ Spectator.’’] 
Sin.—A curious anomaly appears to have been created by the 
latest Army Pension Rules. Acting rank held during the War 
counts as pension service in that rank, while brevet rank does 
not. The anomaly is all the greater since the grant of acting 
rank was mainly due to chance, and was given as a matter of 
routine during the absence of the grantee’s superior officer, 
whereas brevet rank is attained as a reward for valuable ser- 


vices. Moreover, it is hard to see why brevet rank should not 
count for pension, even if granted after the Armistice. Only 
in this way can the grant of brevet rank be more than a 


nominal award to those officers whose private affairs neoessi- 

date retirement hefore promotion to higher rank.—I am, Sir, 

&e., AN INTERESTED PARENT 
(Indian Mutiny Veteran). 





AND A MOTOR-CAR. 


OF THE ‘“ Specrator.’’) 


A DOG 
[To tHE Epiror 


Sir,—You may be interested in a curious accident to a dog—a 


comedy, fortunately, not a tragedy—which happened a few 
days ago. I was being driven along a country road in a motor- 
car when a dog doubled in front of the car in such a way 


that it was impossible for the chauffeur to avoid it. The dog 
disappeared underneath, and I looked behind expecting to see 
the dog on the road, meanwhile calling to the chauffeur to stop. 
J did see a dog on the road, but it was running along quite 
happily. I assumed that this was the dog we had “ run over,” 
and told the chauffeur to drive on. We had not gone far, how- 
ever, when I heard a noise that sounded like the cry of a dog. 
I was so sure of it that I told the chauffeur to stop. I now 
thought that the dog I had seen on the road behind must have 
heen another dog, and that the dog we had run over was some- 
how caught underneath the car. We looked there but could 
find nothing. Accordingly we drove on again. After going a 
few hundred yards further I again heard the cry, and again 
we stopped. This time we found a dog suspended by its collar 
on the starting-handle. It was at once released, and ran away 
quite unhurt. As the starting-handle is large, it was an extra- 
ordinary thing that it should have slipped so neatly between the 
collar and the dog’s neck. Surely this mishap must he unique. 
jut the dog is to be congratulated; without injury to himself 
lie cured for life’’—he will not, I think, double in 





is now 
front of a motor-car a second time.—I am, Sir, &c., M. H. 
BIRDS AND TIATCHIED TWHOUSES. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Could any of your readers tell me how I am to prevent 


wild birds tearing the thatch off my houses? It is said that 
the birds find grubs in the damp straw. The trouble and 
expense have been very great the past few years, and as soon as 
the roof is well patched the damage starts at once again. Wires 








seem to be no use. Is there a spray that would destroy the 

insects, be distasteful to the birds, and harmless to the straw? 

—l am, Sir, &c., LANDLORD. 
Bessbrook, Ireland. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, or 
letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of rejection. 
Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 





POETRY. 
—<—j———— 

OLD LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE. 
Hencerorri old Lob shall sweat for no man’s hire 
On winter nights knee-deep in snow or mire, 

Split no hard logs, nor shoulder no huge burden, 
Since he has seen his nightly favours harden 


To obligation, his cream-brimming vat 
Thin to mere whey, scarce quarter filled at that. 
From god to blackleg labourer being sunk, 
Instead of reverent dues, old Lob has drunk 
Sour grudging minimum-wage, working so hard, 
And farmer’s wife keeps her warm kitchen barred ; 
Then weary Lob, his job complete, may stand 
In the muckyard. 

Oh, good-bye to this changed land! 
To Canada or New Zealand or the Cape 
He works his passage easily in the shape 
Of a Dago stoker, or perhaps he hides 
His matted shapelessness in a bale of hides. 
Once over, he hopes cream and by some fire 
To doze, yet shall he sweat for no man’s hire, 
Nor for ingratitude chore now never more. 


Rosert GRAVES. 





APPLE TREES. 
Atona the roads of Germany 
Are flocks of apple trees. 
Comely and soldierly they stand 
In gay, green companics. 
And in the early freshness 
Their trunks are grey with dew, 
And little apples faintly sway 
Against the morning blue. 

Davip CEcIt. 


7 > TRY 
ART. 
i 
THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


TueERzE is no question that if we look ovt for enduring qualities, 
there is nothing else in this exhibition to approach the late 
Mr. Havard Thomas’s statue of Cassandra (145). The figure, 
which is life-size and made of black wax, has that perfection 
of workmanship and subtlety of modelling which perhaps no 
other present-day English sculptor could equal. 

The proportions of the figure show curious deviations from 
the normal. The wide shoulders, the large head, and the short 
arms, all give alook of strangeness which carries out the expression 
of the face. The modelling of every part of the figure can only 
be described as exquisite; nothing could be more beautiful 
than the feet, and the torso is perfectly accomplished. Such 
work as this makes us realize what we have lost by the death 
of the sculptor. 

The New English Art Club has many, too many, of those 
dull, messy, complicated pictures which some of the Modernist 
painters choose to produce, such as the landscapes and figures 
of Messrs. P. and J. Nash, Mr. Hannay’s Stow Fair (68), or Miss 
Ethel Walker’s large Invocation (96). A Garden Chair (82), by 
Mr. A. H. Hudson, leaves us with no other impression than that 
of a puzzle competition in a children’s paper, where the 
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important object is concealed amid a tangle of irrelevant 
things. 

It is a pleasure to turn from such work to a picture like Mr. 
F. H. 8. Shepherd’s Ariadne (14), with its exceedingly beautiful 
pale blue sky and sea, dark headland and luminous flesh. The 
.picture is interesting, too, for the unusual view of a seated 
figure, with the back partly turned away. There are two land- 
scapes by Mr. C. H. C. Baker (81 and 179), both of Italian lake 
country, which by their thoughtful simplification and good 
colour stand out from their surroundings. More remarkable 
still for these same qualities is Mr. Unwin’s large water-colour 
of the Schreckhorn and Finsteraarhorn (182). Here we really 
feel that the mountains are great, solid things, and that their 
-forms have been carved by the eternal forces of rain and 
frost, and out of these forms has been censtructed a living 
work of art. Such a drawing as this is the justification of 
the many failures and experiments which have been made in 
recent years in the attempt to raise landscape painting out of 
the ditch of stupid naturelistic representation. 

Another picture which appeals to us on the same lines, though 
with less of abstract qualities, is Sir C. J. Holmes’ Tebay Fells (98); 
the colour as well as the form is austere and dignified, and 
there is a fine sweep of line in his Sea Wall (77). 

Mr. Wilson Steer shows an academic study of an undraped 
female figure which is very beautiful in colour and quality of 
paint surface, and is exactly suited to the very beautiful old 
Italian silver frame. 

Mr. Clausen’s Michael (105) is a beautiful portrait of a little 
hoy with a house of cards beside him, all painted in silvery 
tones. Mr. Munro Summer’s Anemones (118) and Mr. Meninsky’s 
Stull Life (83) are conspicuous among works of their class. 

H. S$. 








BOOKS. 


a 

IN WHIG SOCIETY.* 
Lapy Arrire has given us a very attractive book. We say 
this in spite of the fact that a good deal of it is sketchy, a good 
deal of it obvious, and some of it out of true perspective. We 
would, however, pardon very much worse faults than these in 
order to get one or two of the letters which ihe volume contains, 
and also the reproductions of the pictures of the two chief 
persons of the drama. 

Indirectly and incidentally the book brings out the essential 
feature of Whig Society and, indeed, of Whiggism. That essential 
feature was that birth, in the sense understood by the Heralds or 
the Saint-Simons, mattered little or nothing. To those who in 
the eighteenth century kept the jealously guarded doors of the 
Whig Social Sanctum position was everything. No doubt 
there were three or four great families (almost all of them 
“ignobles” from the pedigree-maker’s point of view), like the 
Hollands, or the Foxes, or the Pitts, who formed an inner ring, 
into which they preferred to marry and so strengthen their 
“connexion.” But here again it was not pride of ancestry, 
but pride of place, which made them think so much of them- 
selves and produced the sense of haughty, almost contemptuous, 
exclusiveness. The first Lady Melbourne is a very good example 
of what we mean. She herself was of a goodish but not par- 
ticularly distinguished county family, but her husband, though 
his position was assured, was, from the Continental point of view, 
of the humblest, nay, meanest kind. His father was a country 
attorney who had been the confidential adviser of Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Egremont, and had contrived to amass a very great 
fortune, which, unless we are mistaken, was greatly added to 
by a marriage with a rich heiress. Anyway, the political 
attorney received a baronetcy. The old Lady Salisbury, widow 
of the first Marquis, who, poor woman, was burnt alive in the 
fire at Hatfield, used to say of the Lamb family—the name by 
itself denotes the rustic plebeian—that their money was made 
from the plunder of the Salisburys, but very probably that 
only meant that the Mr. Lamb in question lent money wisely. 

A good proof of what we are insisting on is to be found in the 
remark of Lord Melbourne, the smartest, most fashionable and 
most exclusive of Whigs, to Queen Victoria. He told the Queen 


that he did not know who his own great-grandfather was. 
Presumably the old attorney did not talk to people about his 
ancestry. Perhaps he was simply a humble person, or he may 


* In Whig Society. 
(15s, net.) 


By Mabell Countess of Airlie, London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 





have been like the grandfather so wittily adumbrated by Sydney 
Smith. It will be remembered that when someone asked 
Sydney Smith who his grandfather was he replied: ‘“ Hush! 
Hush! He disappeared about the time of the Assizes and the 
family asked no questions!” While on this topic we cannot 
resist calling attention toan excellent story given by Lady Airlie, 
When Sir Peniston Lamb, the first Lord Melbourne, built his 
huge house in Piccadilly, where the Albany now stands, he 
asked that most sardonic of wits, George Selwyn, what he 
should call it, and added that he did not want to call it after 
his own name. “Call it House Lamb, my dear Peniston,” 
was the reply. The peerage solved the difficulty, and when 
Sir Peniston became a peer in 1770 he called his Piccadilly 
palace Melbourne House. Another proof of our contention is 
the way in which Lady Melbourne at once took one of the 
highest places in Whig Society. No human being ever thought 
*of challenging her right, either on the ground that she was only 
the daughter of a Yorkshire squire or the wife of an attorney's 
son. She had position; she had beauty; she had brains; 
and perhaps what was more important than all, her husband 
had several nomination boroughs. Though she was in a sense 
discreet, and hated and avoited scandal almost like a prude, 
she was a good Whig, even in her amours—a “ grande amoureuse ” 
no doubt, but one who never overdid it and never forgot the 
Whig principle of moderation. Even while she temporarily 
engaged the affections of the Prince of Wales at the time when 
he might almost be described as the leader of the Whig Opposi- 
tion she did not cause a scandal. At the end of her life she 
became “ Chief Privy Councillor” to Byron in his short but 
hectic “ joy-ride” through London Society. A picture of her 
reproduced in the present volume looks exactly what we might 
expect—a mixture of voluptuousness and caution, and of 
intellect coupled with a modified sensuality. Not a nice mixture, 
but one not unlikely to produce the great Lord Melbourne. 

We are not going to plunge through the unpleasant quagmire 
of her alleged intrigues. Nor shall we attempt to appraise 
the character of her daughter—‘ that little devil Emily,” 
as she was well called—except to say that with her it was 
externally a case of “lovely mother’s lovelier daughter.” 
There is a dash of the demon in Lady Cowper's face which 
adds a defiant attraction lacked by her mother. The mother 
was too like the cool-headed Chloe in Pope’s ‘Characters of 
Women.” ‘That little devil Emily” would never, one feels 
sure, have conducted her love affairs on the sound business 
principles practised by her mother. 

A pathetic, or apparently pathetic, chapter of the beok is 
about that ailuring madcap, Lady Caroline Lamb—the lady 
who plagued Byron so greatly and led poor Lord Melbourne 
such a life. But she was clever as well as erratic. Her apology 
for her own misconduct is one of the ablest pleas of ** confession 
and avoidance” ever made by man or woman. It is contained 
in a letter to her mother-in-law, Lady Melbourne :— 

“God knows I am humiliated enough, & did not expect | 
should ever act in this manner. Some heads may bear perfect 
happiness & perfect liberty, mine cannot, & those principles 
which I came to William with—that horror of vice, of deceit, 
of any thing that was the least improper, that Religion which | 
believed in then, without a doubt & with what William pleased 
to call superstitious enthusiasm—merited praise, & ought to 
have been cherished—they were safeguards to a character 
like mine & nobody can tell the almost childish innocence & 
inexperience I had preserved till then. All at once this was 
thrown off, & William himself, though still unconscious of what 
he has done, William himself taught me to regard without 
horror all the forms & restraints I had laid so much stress on. 
With his excellent heart, sight, head & superior mind he might, & 
will go on with safety without them—-he is superior to those 
passions & vanities which mislead weaker characters, & which, 
however I may be ashamed to own it, are continually mis- 
leading me. He called me Prudish, said 1 was straitlaced 
amused himself with instructing me in things I need never 
have heard or known & the disgust I at first felt to the world’s 
wickedness I till then had never heard of in a very short time 
gave way to a general laxity of principles which, little by little, 
unperceived by you all, has been undermining the few virtues 
I ever possessed.” 

The present writer must confess to have been greatly moved 
when he read this, and to have felt for the moment nothing but 
“ poor Lady Caroline!” and disgust for the lackadaisical cynic 
her husband. A little reflection, however, and a liftle closer 
study of the papers contained in the present volume, soon made 
him feel that very possibly the whole story, though so effective 
and so admirable a piece of self-advocacy, was quite untrue 
and insincere. Melbourne was, no doubt, weak enough where 





women were concerned ; but somehow or other even a person 
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who is not a great admirer begins to doubt the picture of the 
injured innocent. One cannot readily believe that Melbourne 
would deliberately have behaved as he is described as behaving. 
Yet, mark the almost diabolical cleverness of Lady Caroline. 
She anticipates the objection by talking about William being 
unconscious of what he has done, 

We must not devote our whole notice to the wives 
of the Lambs. There are plenty of other good things 
in the book. In our opinion, and we believe it will 
be in the opinion of our readers, Lady Airlie has given 
us a real addition to English “vers de société.” This 
consists of the epilogue for a two-act comic opera entitled 
Whistle Me First, by George Lamb, the fourth son of Lady 
Melbourne. The opera was produced at Covent Garden on 
April 10th, 1807, but was only performed three times. Byron 
alludes to it in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, with a sneer 
at Lamb’s “ patrician name ”’—a curious example of the bitter 
feeling which Byron always showed as a young man towards 
that Whig Society of which he never managed to form a part, 
though for two seasons he passed through its rooms :— 


** And every candid female here allows 
How hard a Misses life, who seeks a spouse. 
At Operas, plays, and routs*we never fail, 
Put up, alas! to everlasting sale. 
First in Hyde Park, sent by Maternal care, 
At Noon we walk, and seem to take the air, 
Or Bond Street’s gay resort, for game we try 
And call at many a shop and seem to buy, 
While, like a Dealer, the good Matron shews 
Our shapes, and paces, to the chapmen Beaux, 
Well skili'd th’ unfitting suitor to dispatch, 
And to allure the Eligible Match. 
At night again, on us all pleasures pall ; 
Bid for by inch of candle at a ball— 
And ec’en when fashion’s toilsome revels cease, 
For us no pause, no liberty, no peace— 
Then when the Matrons speak of suppers small, 
‘ A few choice friends besides ourselves—that’s all,’ 
This language in plain truth they mean to hold 
‘A girl by private contract to be sold.’ ” 

With one more quotation we have donc—the astonishing 
account of a conversation in regard to Lord Byron between 
Lady Bessborough and the Prince Regent told by the lady in 
question to Lady Melbourne :— 

“Now could you imagine, Dear Ly. M., that I had spoken 
to the P{rince] of Ld. Byr.—he began about my going to 
Ireland & then told me the whole history of Caro saying 
Ld. Mel: had been with him very much out of humour 
complaining that she drove him mad, & we were almost as 
bad, that Ld. Byr. had bewitch’d the whole family Mothers 
& daughter & all & that nothing would satisfy us but making 
a fool of him as well as of ourselves, & insisting on his asking 
Ld. Byn. to his house. The P. said all this so rapidly & so 
loudly (?), interrupting himself now & then to exclaim, ‘I 
never heard of such a thing in my life—taking the Mothers for 
confidantes ! What would you have thought of my going to 
talk to Ly. Spencer in former times !’—that in spite of the 
subject & the circle 1 was near laughing. But do not scold 
Ld. Mel., for he was so very good naturd & so civil that I was 
quite delighted with him. I could not get away from Ld. Byr., 
when onee he began talking to me—he was part of the time 
very pleasant & talking of other things—but he did tell me some 
things so terrifying & so extraordinary !! To be sure if he does 


unless a shocking notion the P. has can be true—but 


knew 
* God bless you.’ ba 


i do think it impossible it is too diabolick. 


For a picture of the vulgar and heartless corruption of the | 


time that letter can hardly be surpassed. When people talk 
about the corruptions of the present age, it is clear that they 
have no notion of the depravity of the period between 1790 and 
1820. It was an age in which the High Society could not 
even claim that its martial ardour was undimmed by luxury, 

No doubt it was a very small section of the community that 
was, to use Cromwell's words, “damnably debauched,” but 
that section did not fight either by land or sea. Instead, it 
began by toasting heroes after its own heart, such as Mirabeau 
and Danton, and later tossed off bumpers to Napoleon cr made 
poems in his honour. Jt was not the smart people who won 
at Trafalgar or in the Peninsula, but the Nelsons, the Moores, 
and the Wellesleys—scions of an Irish family with no real 
claim to nobility. No doubt there were a certain number of 
younger sons of the best Whig connexions in the Army, but 
really great people who “ went abroad” were apt to be looked 
upon as eccentric persons, who had taken to a vulgar way of 
life. As Miss Austen’s novels show us, though that was not 
Miss Austen’s own way of looking at life, the War was chiefly 
mentioned in order to draw attention to the bad form shown 
by Militia officers, 








| September, 1862, with sixty boys. 


mean to deceive he takes the strangest way of doing it I ever | himself with the words: at 


LIFE OF BISHOP PERCIVAL.* 

Percivat has long since been added to the list of the great 
Head Masters of English public schools. He was the maker of 
Clifton. He was not less successful when he became Head 
Master of Rugby, and had to pull the school round after it had 
suffered from a certain period of slackness and loss of esteem. 
Finally, as Bishop of Hereford, he showed that he could also 
be a great ecclesiastic. He fought with wonderful persistency 
and courage for the principle of comprehension in the Church 
of England. 

Dr. William Temple, the present Bishop of Manchester, by a 
particularly skilful joining together of letters and written 
appreciations, has told Percival’s life partly in the language of 
Percival himself and partly in that of his nearest friends. The 
biographer seldom obtrudes an explicit opinion of his own, 
but when he does so he does it with singular effect, for it is 
always an obviously just emphasis upon the impression already 
produced. For all his admiration and affection for Percival— 
having been under him at Rugby he knew him as a boy knows 
his master—the biographer thinks that Percival’s real fault 
was an absence of sympathy with his opponents. Percival never 
succeeded in getting—perhaps never tried to get—inside the 
minds of those who disagreed with him. If we explored the 
subject far enough, however, we should probably have to come 
to the conclusion that this was an inevitable defect of Percival’s 
qualities. If he had accepted the reasonableness of two points 
of view he would never have managed great schools and a 
diocese with the positiveness and directness and confidence 
which were always characteristic of him—not unless he had 
been a man in ten millicn instead of a man in a million. 

Percival was the son of a Westmorland “statesman,” that is 
to say a yeoman farmer, who was a typical dalesman. He was 
educated at Appleby till he went with a scholarship to Queen's 
College, Oxford. His speech all his life retained traces of his 
northern birth and his bringing-up among farmers. It is 
curious how the northern accent and its appropriateness to his 
individuality are remembered by a large proportion of those 
who were under Percival and who speak or write about him. 
On going down from Oxford he was ordained and joined the staff 
at Rugby in September, 1860. Temple, afterwards Bishop of 
London and Archbishop of Canterbury, and the father of 
Percival’s bicgrapher, was then the Head Master. During his 
short experience at Rugby Percival learned for what qualities 
assistant masters should be chosen, and what should and could 
be expected of them. At the early age of twenty-eight he was 
invited to become Head Master of Clifton, which opened in 
The staff had to be built 
up from the beginning. Percival cared comparatively little for 
technical qualities, but he had an unerring eye for personality and 
character. His staff at Clifton was one of the most brilliant ever 
gathered together. If he wanted a particular man he virtually 
impressed him. ‘The late Dean of Winchester used to describe 
the method. Mr. 
One day he heard a knock at his door, and the visitor announced 
am Percival, of Clifton. Can I 
Mr. Furneaux asked him to sit down in the 
Percival, however, 
A few minutes 


Furneaux, as he then was, was at Oxford. 


speak to you?” 
room where a pupil was 
preferred to remain outside and sat on the stairs. 
later, when the pupil was dismissed, Percival came in and said: 


being coached. 


*T want you to come and be my Sixth Form Master at Clifton. 
I have been speaking to your old Head Master, Bradley, about 
That’s 


vou, and he told me to come and sit here till you agreed. 
Brown, 


what I mean to Dakyns, Oakeley and T. FE. 
among Percival’s assistants, became names to conjure with at 
Clifton. 
been exceeded. 

Sir Herbert Warren, the President of Magdalen, has contributed 
his impression of Percival’s personality. He was conscious at 
first only of Percival’s austerity, but quite a different realization 
of his character followed :-— 


do.” 


Such loyalty as they displayed can seldom if ever have 


‘ «T sometimes think you'd “ condawn”’ any crime,’ he once said 
in a somewhat similar mood to the upper bench when some- 
thing had gone wrong, which we did not realize it was our pro- 
vince to prevent. Yet gradually, I can honestly say for myself, 
and I think for our generation, we came by and by not only to 
respect and admire but more and more to love him. * Praise 
was his practice, but when it came the praise was 


seldom ’ 
When he warmed into affection it was like 


additionally sweet. 
* Life of Bishop Perewel. By William Temple, Bishop of Manchestor 
London: Macmillan, ([1ss, net] 
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the sudden glow of sunshine on one of the rocky peaks of his 
native countryside.” 

Percival’s character has also been described in Sir Henry 
Newbolt’s school story The Twymans. That story tells of the 
tall, spare figure, the chiselled face with its lofty and remote 
air, the slightly stooping head and the unconsciously melancholy 
cadence of the voice. Percival, if not eloquent in words, was 
eloquent in himself. He was never subjective. He always 
spoke directly and objectively. Those who read his sermons 
afterwards could hardly understand the penetrating effect the 
words had when they were delivered. 

Percival was the first to introduce Natural Science into the 
curriculum of a public school. In order to observe a just balance 
between athletic and intellectual interests, he made a rule that 
the Head Prefect must also be captain of the football. The 
boys were shocked. The plan worked well enough, though it 
was abolished when Percival retired. There was, however, a 
delightful triumph for the plan on the only occasion when a 
Head Prefect seemed to go badly astray in his conception of his 
combined duties. This Prefect put himself down to play in a 
school match, greatly to the indignation of the school, who 
considered him not nearly good enough. He justified his action 
by subsequently gaining his Blue and becoming an “ Inter- 
national”! Perhaps the best proof of the Draconian nature of 
Percival’s rule was that he did not hesitate to make rules for 
parents. One of the rules was that no boy should be accepted 
as a day-boy unless his parents promised never to be away from 
home simultaneously during term time. The object, of course, 
was to ensure that no boy should be left without supervision. 
What was Canon Wilson’s surprise—Wilson succeeded Percival 
as Head Master—when a father came to his study one day and 
solemnly asked for permission to go away with his wife to the sea- 
side. Wilson was staggered, but pleasantly gave his sanction. 
Of course, he was delighted that Mr. and Mrs. Blank should 
enjoy themselves at the seaside. It then appeared that under 
Percival this scrupulous father had given the ordinary promise 
exacted from the parents of day-boys. 

Twice during his seventeen years at Clifton Percival was a 
candidate for the Head Mastership of Rugby, and twice he was 
disappointed. On the first occasion Dr. Hayman was appointed, 
end on the second Jex-Blake. Hayman was dismissed by the 
Governing Body, and Jex- Blake, though an admirable master in 
many ways, was not quite able to pull the schocl out of the 
chaos in which Hayman had left it. The act of restoration 
fell to Percival after all. But before we leave the Clifton days, 
let us quote T. E. Brown’s description of Percival :— 

“He has lashed us into Bacchic fury—wind and strings and 
voices—forte, forte, fortissimo. At the end of term we sink 
back on our seats and mop our foreheads and pant. He is 
divine ; but we want rest.” 

We only wish that there were more from the pen of T. E. 
Brown, a wish which we are sure will be shared by everyone who 
has read his Letters or his Fo’c’sle Yarns or his narrative poem 
in the Manx dialect called The Doctor. When Percival left 
Clifton to become President of Trinity College, Oxford, some- 
body said that he felt as though one of the Laws of Nature 
had gone. He had endowed Clifton with an ideal as well as 
with numerous material benefactions. One who had sat long 
under Percival’s sermons remarked that he did not like them 
because he did not like “ being kicked.” ‘“ No doubt you do 
not,” rejoined his companion, “* but he is always trying to kick 
you upstairs and that is something.” 

The complaint against Percival et Oxford was that he tried 
to run Trinity as though it were a public school. The complaint 
had some justice in it. We should be inclined to say that 
Percival’s principal achievement at Oxford was to show people 
inclined to sink into an academic atmosphere that Oxford was 
not really making use of her particular inspirations so long as 
she failed to be in contact socially and politically with the 
outer world. He felt much more in his province when he became 
Head Masterof Rugby,in 1886. His theory of ruling schoolboys’ 
lives had not become less rigorous with experience and the lapse 
of time, but he was marvellously efficient, and the school 
responded to his influence as a drooping plant rises under the 
rays of the sun. The Bishop of Manchester gives an illuminating 
example of Percival’s method in small things :— 


“Near the end of his reign he became annoyed at the cur- 
tailment of football shorts. He enacted that they were to be 


cut so as to reach the stocking; no bare knees were to show. 
Of course, the presence of loose flannel flapping about the knees 


is a horrible inconvenience in running, and the boys turned up 
the ends of the elongated shorts. Then suddenly all shorts 
vanished, and reappeared not only lengthened by the required 
amount, but equipped with an elastic band which gripped the 
leg just below the knee and could by no means be worn above 
it. But this was in his last winter, and the portentous garments 
were restored to normal length and form before the next football 
season came round. But there was a more serious side to his 
Puritanism. He was ready to trust absolutely an individual boy 
who had not forfeited his confidence ; but in the boys as a whole 
he put little or no trust. He feared liberty; with ail his 
liberalism, he feared liberty. He wanted to see the whole day 
mapped out and to know what every boy was doing at any 
moment. This led, undoubtedly, to some stereotyping of 
character.” 

In 1895, Lord Rosebery appointed Percival Bishop of Hereford. 
Percival had not long been a Bishop before the accusation was 
raised that he was trying to drive High Churchmen out of the 
diocese. He answered that in giving an opportunity to Broad 
Churchmen he was only correcting the balance—he was only 
encouraging a school of thought which had been deplorably 
discouraged. He would never admit, however, that he wanted 
| to make his diocese an impossible place for High Churchmen. 
| The facts support him; he respected and accepted the position 
| of Sacerdotalists who were there, but he certainly did not want to 
add to their number. Lightfoot, Hort and Westcott were his 
intellectual masters, and to say that is to say that he could not 
have been really intolerant. In our opinion his whole theory 
of the Church of England was exactly what it ought to have been. 
He desired that nobody should be driven out of the Church who 
wished to remain a member of it. He regarded the Church as 
virtually co-extensive with the nation—a huge family always 
ready to welcome back the errant son or daughter, and always 
thinking of that son or daughter as still a member of the family. 

He was continually getting into hot water with his critics, as, 
for example, when he relegated the Athanasian Creed in the 
Cathedral at Hereford to a service at which there would be few 
people to hear it. But his chief controversial struggle began 
when at the time of the present King’s Coronation he held a 
joint Communion Service in the Cathedral to which Noncon- 
formists were invited. Here his freedom from casuistry and his 
objectivity and directness reached their highest point. The 
Lambeth Conference had already passed a resolution encouraging 
the idea of reunion. According to Percival this sentiment meant 
scmething or meant nothing. If it meant something such a 
joint service as he held at the Cathedral on a solemn national 
occasion wasin exact accordance with the spirit of the Conference. 
We heartily agree with him. We cannot go into the intricate 
controversy which followed, but readers of this book can dis- 
cover for themselves the extraordinarily strong, historical, 
ecclesiastical, legal and moral grounds upon which the Bishop 
took his stand. Before the controversy was ended Percival was 
denounced by the present Bishop of Zanzibar. We like the 
mixture of the ironist and the schoolmaster which appear in 
Percival’s reply :— 

“For one bishop to take upon himself to excommunicate 
another bishop on his own sole authority because of an alleged 
misuse of the patronage in his diocese is a proceeding which it 
is not easy to justify and which certainly does not tend to 
edification. And I must confess to some surprise that your 
natural modesty did not suggest to you that if public action was 
called for it should have been left to the proper authority. 
Hasty and ill-considered individual action such as yours could 
hardly be defended under any circumstances, and in this case 
you would have done well to bear in mind that Canon Streeter 
has not even been arraigned, much less condemned, before any 
ecclesiastical Court or Synod, and that he continues to hold a 
licence to officiate from my brother bishop the Bishop of Oxford. 
Thus I may venture to say, as an old man to a younger, that 
although acting no doubt in all sincerity and from the highest 
motives, you have been led to take too much upon you.” 

It is an odd coincidence that a few weeks ago the Bishop of 
Zanzibar denounced the author of this book on the ground that 
he had gone too far in carrying out the injunctions of the latest 
and greatest of Lambeth Conferences on the subject of reunion. 
But the Bishop of Zanzibar is not afraid of going far himseli— 
in effect, he excommunicated the whole Conference ! 








THE CRAFT OF FICTION.* 
Mr. Percy Luppock’s treatise on The Craft of Fiction is an 
example of the best qualities of the analytical method of 
criticism. Mr. Lubbock has really carried the analysis of 
fiction another stage, for, curiously enough, though so much is 
talked and written about the novel, though it is unquestionably 


a The ont of Fiction. By Percy Lubbock, London : Jonathan Cape. 
. net. 
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the most popular of all literary forms at the moment, there is 
extraordinarily little critical technique by means of which we can 
divide novels into different formal categories, a process which 
would seem so obvious a first step when we are to compare and 
evaluate them. We have not even as definite means of differenti- 
ating between various methods of presentation in fiction as we 
have in the cinema. In fact, the reader will probably have 
observed that reviewers of novels have lately been obliged to 
adopt some of the cinema phraseology, and often speak of a 
“close-up”? when they want to indicate a minute dramatic 
treatment of a scene. Take this matter of narration alone ; 
there are half a dozen ways in which any given theme may be 
treated and the story told. Mr. Lubbock distinguishes between 
the pictorial, the dramatic and the panoramic, each of which 
methods may be again sub-divided according to the point of 
view from which the reader is introduced to the circumstances of 
the story. For instance, he may be shown what he is to see 
from the point of view of one of the principal characters—the 
“I” of the story—from the point of view of a more or less 
detached, but specific onlooker, or from the unspecialized, 
omniscient point of view of an author, or (as in Thackeray’s 
books) from the point of view of an only partially omniscient 
and personal showman. Or, agein, the characters may be 
shown objectively, rather as they are in a play, and made to 
speak for themselves. In practice, most novels are mixed in 
type, the author employing a succession of narrative methods :— 

“It is the method of picture-making that enables the novelist 
to cover his great speces of life and quantities of experience, 
s0 much greater than any that can be brought within the acts 
of a play. As for intensity of life, that is another matter ; 
there, as we have seen, the novelist has recourse to his other 
arm, the one that corresponds with the single arm of the 
dramatist. Inevitably, as the plot thickens and the climax 
approaches—inevitably, wherever an impression is to be 
emphasized and driven home—narration gives place to enact- 
ment, the train of events to the particular episode, the broad 
picture to the dramatic scene. But the limitation of drama 
1s as obvious as its peculiar power. It is clear that if we wish 
to see an abundance and multitude of life we shall find it more 
readily and more summarily by looking for an hour into a 
memory, & consciousness, than by merely watching the present 
events of an hour, however crowded. Much may happen in 
that time, but in extent it will be nothing to the regions thrown 
open by the other method. A novelist, with a large and dis- 
cursive subject before him, could not hope to show it all 
dramatically ; much of it, perhaps the greater part, must bo 
so marshalled that it may be swept by a travelling glance. 
Thackeray shows how it is done and how a vista of many facts 
can be made to fall into line...” 


Mr. Lubbock considers that Thackeray is rather deficient in 
the power of the dramatic scene. He is always leading us up 
to the great moment, but when it comes it is often not so 
effective as the preparation which has gone before. Perhaps 
the scene of Becky Sharp and the dictionary is an exception, 
and for one moment we really do catch sight of Beatrix with 
her candle. But very often—as in the scene when Rawdon 
comes back to find Becky and Lord Steyne—Thackeray’s hand 
thakes at the critical moment and what should be the supreme 
tableau wavers. Mr. Lubbock’s analysis of Flaubert’s Madame 
Bovary is extremely interesting. Flaubert has, he considers, 
handled the formal problem of the methed of narration with 
exceptional skill. He has to endeavour to chow Emma’s 
provincial surroundings as they would appear to us and also as 
they appeared to Madame Bovary, for if we did not see them as 
they appeared to her, we could never hope to understand her 
character :— 

“To us, to the onlooker, they belong to her portrait, they 
represent the dead weight of provincial life which is the 
outstanding fact in her case. Emma’s rudimentary idea of 
them is entirely inadequate; she has not a vestige of the 
humour and irony that is needed to give them shape. Moreover, 
they affect her far more forcibly and more variously than she 
could even suspect; a sharper wit than hers must evidently 
intervene, helping out the primitive workings of her mind. 
Her pair of eyes is not enough; the picture beheld through 
them is a poor thing in itself, for she can see no more than her 
mind can grasp; and it does her no justice either, since she 
herself is so largely the creation of her surroundings. It is a 
dilemma that appears in any story, wherever the matter to 
be represented is the experience of a simple soul or a dull 
intolligence. If it is the experience and the actual taste of it 
that is to be imparted, the story must be viewed as the poor 
creature saw it...” 

A shifting of vision is necessary, the author must intervene, 
but the transition must be made without awkwardness; the 
writer must not make his puppet unreal by going behind her, 
This is a most disconcerting device and generally results in giving 





the reader an all-pervading sense of unreality. Mr. Lubbock 
concludes that novels, or indeed narratives of any kind, have one 
quality which makes them extraordinarily difficult to judge. 
Has it ever occurred to the reader that he has never <een a novel, 
that a novel is an almost completely intangible thing ? 

is Not as a single form, however, but as a moving stream 
of impressions, paid out of the volume in a slender thread as 
we turn the pages—that is how the book reaches us: or in 
another image it is a procession that passes before us as we 
sit to watch. It is hard to think of this lapse and flow, this 
sequence of figures and scenes, which must be taken in a settled 
order, one after another, as existing in the condition of an 
immobile form, like a pile of sculpture. Though we readily 
talk of the book as a material work of art, our words scem to 
be crossed by a sense that it is rather a process, a passage of 
experience, than a thing of size and shape. I find this contra- 


diction dividing all my thought about books; they are objects, 


yes, completed and detached, but I recall them also as tracts 
of time, during which Clarissa and Anna moved and lived 
and endured in my view.” 

Fascinating as are the contents of Mr. Lubbock’s book, it is 
unfortunately arranged in such a way as to be rather difficult 
to read. There are neither chapter headings nor page headings 
and the index is scanty, and it is therefore a book in which it is 
exceptionally difficult to find one’s way about. And the fact 
that the arguments are throughout very close-knit makes the 
reader's task yet more difficult. However, theseare minor points. 
It is a book which no writer of fiction can afford to leave unread, 
and it is one which will also very much enhance the pleasure of 
every intelligent novel-reader. 

We wish that Mr. Lubbock would direct his analytical powers 
to the dissection of some of the various types of novel that are 
being produced at the moment. It would be interesting to sce the 
methods which he has used in the case of Pére Goriot or Anna 
Karenina applied to such diverse books as Green Apple Harvest, 


i The Regiment of Women, Crome Yellow, and Dangerous Ages. 


Though so simple in form these stories, we believe, would yet 
repay formal study, 





THE WHEAT PLANT.* 

At Chelmsford a few days before Christmas the Essex Couniy 
Farmers’ Union presented a rose-bowl to Professor Biffen, of 
Cambridge, for introducing new varieties of wheat, especially 
the ‘‘ Yeoman” and the “ Little Joss,” while a similar honour 
was paid to Mr. Beaven for popularizing a new kind of barley, 
called ‘“‘ Plumage Archer.’’ Townsmen reading of the afiair 
must have begun to realize that wheat is not a standardized 
product like iron or copper and that there are different kinds of 
wheat which suit different soils and have varying yields. We are 
not sure that even farmers know how large and complex the 
wheat family is. Probably the botanical expert alone will not 
be surprised at the astonishing multiplicity of forms of the 
wheat plant which is revealed in the masterly treatise just 
preduced by Professor Percival, of Reading. This formidable 
work, based on many years of study and experiment, shows that 
there are some two thousand varieties of wheat in the collection 
at the Reading College Farm, and it describes and figures a 
vast number of them. Yet we need not wonder at this, in view 
of the fact that wheat has been cultivated in Europe and Asia 
from the earliest times and is now grown in almost every part 
of the world outside the low-lying lands in the tropics, under 
widely dissimilar conditions of soil, altitude and climate. Wheat 
has ripened within the Arctic Circle in Norway and Siberia, at 
an altitude of 8,000 feet in Ecuador and of 14,000 fect in Tibet, 
in the moist climate of Northern Scotland and in arid countries 
where no rain falls between sowing and harvest. It is harvested 
in one country or another all the year round. Rice still forms 
the principal food of a large portion of the human race, but the 
world’s wheat crops are greater than the rice crops and are ever 
increasing with the demand. The wheat problem is in some 
respects the most important that confronts mankind. The man 
who can increase the yield of the wheat plant will be a true 
benefactor. 

Professor Percival’s great treatise is necessarily too technical 
to be discussed in detail, but we may outline its contents. He 
gives first a detailed account of the wheat plant, its struciure 
and growth. Then he proceeds to face the extremely difficult 
question of classification. He distinguishes two wild species 
and eleven races of cultivated wheats, including—besides the 
familiar eight—Khorasan wheat, Egyptian cone wheat and 


By John Percival. London: Duckworth, 


* The Wheat Plant. ‘A Monograph. 
63s. net.) 
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Indian dwarf wheat. The description of these species and races 
with their endless variations necessarily fills about half the book. 
The bread wheat, T'riticum vulgare, shows the greatest diversity. 
More than 1,300 forms of it “ have been collected and studied 
for many years at Reading.” To classify these is as trouble- 
some, the author thinks, as to classify the races of mankind. 
He recognizes seven main groups of bread wheats ; half of them, 
it may be noted, are bearded, so that the town-dweller glancing 
at the fields need not assume that any cereal with a beard must 
be barley. The art of the miller consists in blending several of 
these bread wheats, with different characteristics, so as to pro- 
duce the particular flour that is desired. It is for the farmer to 
choose the variety which shall yield most under given conditions, 
and this, as the book shows, is by no means a simple matter. 
Professor Percival has very definite views on the old question 
of the origin of the bread wheat. It is, he maintains, a hybrid 
derived from two or more distinct species of wheat—the wild, 
small spelt, a grass found in the Balkans, and wild emmer, which 
is found in Syria and Western Persia. Man has been experi- 
menting with these and other wheats since the Stone Age, aided 
by the caprice of weather and soil and by the unconscious 
intervention of birds and insects. Chance has played a great 
part in the evolution of varieties. The author reminds us that 
the famous Red Fife, largely grown in Canada and the United 
States, was derived from a stray sample taken from a Baltic 
cargo by a Glasgow man and sent to his friend, David Fife, in 
Ontario about 1842. Marquis, which is superseding Red Fife 
in districts afflicted by early frosts, is a cross between Red Fife 
and an Indiai wheat. Professor Percival describes with equal 
care the other main races of wheat, such as emmer which 
flourishes on a light soil, macaroni wheat which enjoys a drought, 
Polish wheat which is a delicate spring variety, rivet or cone 
wheat which has a very high yield and is not injured by “ rust,” 
club or dwarf wheat which was grown by primitive man and is 
still cultivated in Turkestan as well as on poor soils elsewhere, 
and spelt, a very hardy form which is largely grown in Central 
Europe. We may direct attention to the notable chapter on 
hybridization, which explains the general principles on which 
Professor Biffen and other discoverers of new wheats are patiently 
working. Incidentally, the author assures us that there is no 
foundation for the stories about grain from Egyptian tombs 
having germinated. He has tested grain of known ages at 
Rothamsted and has found that few samples over fifteen years 
old will germinate. Professor Petrie has tried in vain to grow 
the seeds that he has found during his explorations in Egypt. 
The economic aspect cf the matter is discussed in a closing 
chapter on yield. The world’s wheat harvest exceeds 
3,500,000,000 bushels, and it must be increased. For the years 
1908-13 the average yield per acre was only 13 bushels. The 
United States, the largest producer, had an average crop of 
685,000,000 bushels with an average of 14 bushels to the acre. 
European Russia, which came second with 666,000,000 bushels, 
had an average yield of only 11 bushels to the acre. India 
came third with 351,000,000 bushels and an average of 12 bushels 
tothe acre. It will surprise many readers to know that France 
stood fourth, with 317,000,000 bushels, thanks to the skill and 
industry of her farmers, who secured an average yield of 20 
bushels to the acre. Canada, with 19 bushels to the acre, had 
a crop of 204,000,000 bushels; since 1913, of course, Canada 
has greatly increased her wheat crop. Italy and Hungary came 
next, followed by Germany with an average crop of 153 million 
bushels. It is to be noted that Germany had an averago yield 
of 32 bushels to the acre, equal to ours, although she produced 
two and a-half times as much wheat en soil which was, on the 
whole, much inferior to our wheat land. Argentina, Spain and 
Asiatic Russia were next in order; no other countries produced 
wheat crops exceeding 100,000,000 bushels. Denmark, Belgium 
and Holland had the highest average yields per acre. All the 
countries with yields of over 30 bushels an acre were in Western 
Europe, except New Zealand. The author shows that in England 
the average yield rose from 8 bushels an acre in the Middle Ages 
1o about 27 bushels in 1850. Thus far, the increase was due to 
improvements in cultivation. Since then the increase, to 31 or 
32 bushels an acre, has, he thinks, been more apparent than real, 
because the poorer land has been devoted to other crops. The 
largest yield recorded on a field of more than one acre was 117.2 
bushels, grown in 1895 on a field of 18 acres in the State of 
Washington. For England, apparently, the record is held by 
Mr. Alfred Amos, of Wye, Kent, who in 1918, on a field of 3$ 
acres, had an average yield of 96 bushels of Yeoman wheat. If 





such results could be generally attained, we should have no 
reason to fear a scarcity of bread. But Professor Percival] 
hastens to point out that the yield per acre fluctuates within 
very wide limits according to the season. Thus in 1863, which 
was a remarkably good year, an ordinary plot at Rothamsted 
yielded 44 bushels to the acre, while in 1879, a very bad year, 
the same plot yielded only 16 bushels to the acre. A wet autumn 
is more unfavourable to wheat than a severe winter, and the best 
farming cannot make up for the vagaries of the weather. Never. 
theless, it is certain that much may be done, by a careful selection 
of seed and by judicious manuring, to increase the average yield, 
other things being equal, and we are sure that Professor 
Percival’s invaluable work will assist to this end. 





THE SAN FRANCISCO VIGILANCE COMMITTEE.* 
Tur founding of the State of California is one of the most 
romantic episodes in American history. Bret Harte’s tragi- 
comic stories reproduce faithfully the energy and turbulence 
of the Forty-niner of Roaring Camp or Poker Flat, and many 
severe writers have striven to disentangle fact frcm fancy in 
the legends of those early days when men of all nations flecked 
to the newly discovered gold diggings. The schcol of young 
historians trained at the University of California hes shown 
good sense in devoting special attention to the beginnings of 
the State and to the Spanish rule which preceded it. An 
excellent example of local research wisely directed is afforded by 
Dr. Mary Williams, who has edited the records of the famous 
Committee of Vigilance of 1851 and written its history in a 
scholarly and judicious volume. For the work of the Com- 
mittee raises questions that are of perennial interest to America, 
and therefore to all English-speaking people. California had 
been occupied by American troops in 1846 and annexed by 
virtue of the peace treaty with Mexico in February, 1848. 
Gold had been discovered before the treaty was signed, and 
by midsummer, 1848, prospectors were hastening overland or 
by the long sea route to California, The utmost promptitude 
in establishing a civil government was necessary, but the 
American Constitution forbade. Congress could not agree on 
a course of action because the North wanted to forbid slavery 
in the proposed new State, while the South wanted to legalize 
the institution. The President was powerless to do more than 
maintain the military occupation. California had to wait until 
the autumn of 1820 for recognition. Until then she had no 
coherent administration and no ccde of law that applied to 
the novel conditions. The few small towns and the mining 
camps had to evolve order out of anarchy as best they could. 
Elections were held in 1849 and a convention drew up a con- 
stitution, but the introduction of Eastern political methods 
into the rough Western community soon showed the Californians 
that a paper constitution was in itself no safeguard for life 
and property or for the proper administration of public funds, 
Rogues from the Atlantic seaboard and from South America, 
and ex-convicts from Australia, poured into San Francisco, but 
it may be doubted whether the most dangerous immigrants 
were not the Tammany politicians, headed by the Irish-American 
Broderick, who sought the spoils of office rather than the raw 
gold of the mixes and who deliberately courted the worst 
elements in the State in order to secure political advancement. 

By the early summer of 1851 it became clear that the con- 
stitution and the laws were being regularly perverted in the 
interests of the criminal class. Murder, burglary, robbery with 
violence, arson, were of daily occurrence. It was almost 
impossible to secure the conviction of offenders, even if they 
were taken red-handed. Clever lawyers used every technicality 
to secure the acquittal of criminals and were aided by tho 
incompetent or corrupt judges who were clected and by venal 
juries. Even when a ruffian had been sent to gaol he found it 
easy to escape, either because the prison keepers were bribed or 
because the gaols were absurdly insecure. In San Francisco, 
with a population of over 20,000, there were only seventy-five 
policemen, some of whom were in league with thieves. The 
funds appropriated for a gaol had been stolen by the politicians. 
A great fire—the fifth in the brief history of the city—that raged 
in May, 1851, was attributed to the Australian ex-convicts, who 
were found in possession of much loot; and one incendiary 
narrowly escaped lynching. Many of the reputable citizens, 
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losing patience, formed a Committee of Vigilance in June, 1851 
—‘ and do bind ourselves each unto the other to do and perform 
every lawful act for the maintenance of law-and order and to 
sustain the laws when faithfully and properly administered.” 
At two strokes of a bell the Vigilantes were to assemble and take 
such action as the majority might determine. The first culprit 
was a burglar caught in the act. He was hanged in the open 
Plaza, despite the efforts of the Tammany leader to effect a 
rescue. The Committee then began to inquire into the operations 
of the chief rogues in the city and gradually laid hands on a 
whole gang of ruffians, headed by one James Stuart. The State 
could not exclude undesirable immigrants but the Committee 
could and did, by searching all vessels and paying for the return 
passage of persons of whom it did not approve. Dr. Williams 
sums up its work by saying that it arrested ninety-one men, of 
whom it hanged four, flogged one, deported fourteen, ordered 
fourteen to go away and stay away, and handed fifteen over to 
the police, discharging the remainder. The Committee used its 
influence to procure the election of a reputable town council and 
then relapsed into inactivity. The terror spread by its syste- 
matic and relentless campaign subdued the lawless for a time. 
But in 1856 two foul murders, in which the victims were a 
police-officer and an editor, while the assassins were hangers-on 
of the dominant political faction, compelled the Vigilance 
Committee to revive. The Vigilantes took the murderers from 
gaol and hanged them, hanged two others a few weeks later and 
varned the more notorious of the politicians to leave San 
Francisco, 

Dr. Williams tells her story fully and clearly and shows, in 
conclusion, that the San Francisco Committce was no isolated 
phenomenon but the outcome, as in other Western States or 
in the South to-day, of a lack of confidence in the elected 
administrators :— 

““ When we turn from the special field of Californian history 
of the days of the Vigilantes to the recent studies of our national 
institutions, we find that faults hitherto attributed to local 
incompetency and corruption are recognized as everywhere 
latent in our whole scheme of social control. Everywhere the 
dread of autocracy has resulted in the distribution of power 
among so many State officials that it is well-nigh impossible to 
hold particular individuals responsible for undesirable conditions. 
Everywhere the same distrust of centralized authority has been 
expressed in the loose constructian of local organization. Every- 
where the people must vote for many candidates whose qualifica- 
tions are practically unknown. Everywhere the political 
machines are frequently able to place unworthy men in office. 
Everywhere the laws most obviously fail to restrain crime by 
prompt and effective punishment. Everywhere, also, there is 
the danger that the flagrant miscarriage of justice in the courts 
may be turned into an excuse for riot and lynching whenever the 
American good humour and optimism give way under the strain 
of conditions that suddenly become intolerable.” 

Dr. Williams reminds her readers that on the New South 
Wales goldfields in 1851 one magistrate, an old Oxford man, 
with ten mounted troopers kept order, devised mining regula- 
tions, settled disputes and gave criminals prompt trial by 
jury. Hotham was equally successful in Victoria. There 
was one outbreak—the trivial affair of the Eureka stockade 
—‘ but mob law and lynching were unknown.” Similarly, in 
British Columbia, the British authorities, dealing with miners of 
the same type as those across the border, checked crime and 
prevented lynching. ‘* Whenever the American miners,” says 
Dr. Williams, ‘found themselves on British soil, they gladly 
acknowledged the efficiency of the constituted authorities and 
abandoned their wonted appeal to popular tribunals.’ The 
San Francisco Committee of Vigilance, then, was “a confession 
of failure.” Yet it was none the less instructive for all that. 
The Committee was wrong in principle, but we cannot help 
admiring its businesslike methods and its moderation in the 
exercise of its power. 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL CHRIST.* 
“ Wuy, Sir, what stuff is this ! ”’ exclaimed Johnson when Boswell 
admired a foolish poem foolishly. Had the sage come across 
this psycho-analysed, or psychological, portrait of the Founder 
of our religion, speech, we may believe, would have failed him ; 
not even his own dictionary would have provided him with words 
to meet the case. “ One of the greatest tasks of the psychology 
of the future,” says Professor Hall, “must be to reinterpret 
iis Lord and Master to the Christian world.” For the psycholo- 
gist who writes in English one condition of this reinterpretation 
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is a certain acquaintance with the English language: the New 
Psychology will be heavily handicapped if it can only express 
itself in a hybrid and incongruous jargon. A certain latitude in 
the matter of terminology is allowed to science; but there are 
limits which a writer who desires to commend his subject will 
not transgress. In the course of the first few pages of this 
remarkable work we come upon such expressions as “ mytho- 
pheme,” ‘“erethic calenture,’ ‘ miserablism,’’ ‘the sarcous 
Jesus,” “the thumic pendulum,” “ formicary,” ‘ pneumato- 
phores,” “‘a hebamic mission,” “‘ schizophrenia,” ‘* ipsissimal 
humanity” ; not to speak of such statements as that miracles 
are ‘“‘surds injected into the lower plexi of thought in order 
to disrupt them”; that “immortality is a sublimated form 
of Narcissism ’”’; and that use has been made of “‘ the doctrine 
of surrogates, projection, Objektwahl, and inwardization, or 
extro- and intro-version, ambivalence, or the doctrine of opposi- 
tion and antitheses of affectivities.’ Jesus, we are informed, 
“had a ‘meat’ body,” and should be conceived “as a large 
man.” “It is clear to the psychologist that He was averse to 
His putative father, not because of any envious Freudian wish 
to take his place in His mother’s affection, but because He 
felt the characteristic sense, so common in Ephebes, of being 
superior to at least one parent.”’ Mary is “ the goru of adolescent 
youths and maidens’: Jesus’ “ love for His mother is, however, 
never ardently filial, as if not only extra-canonical but canonical 
writers had a deep instinctive dread of any intimation of an 
(Edipus complex.” This singularly disagreeable notion is to 
the New Psychology what Charles I.’s head was to Mr. Dick ; 
psycho-analysis cannot get away from it. Professor Hall is, 
however, probably the first to find it in the evangelical record ; 
or to trace “the rancour of modern skepticism against the 
‘conceived of the Holy Ghost’ phrase of the creed”? to “the 
momentum of efforts of ages to repress phallicism.’”” Thus does 
the pious play of the psycho-analytic imagination sport over 
the sacred text. It is satisfactory to learn that ‘as a result 
of all this’ the writer ‘can now repeat almost every clause of 
the Apostles’ Creed with a fervent sentiment of conviction.” 
Religion, says an eightcenth-century poet, “often fears her 
friends.” 

Parenthetically, it may be said that these two large volumes 
contain the results of much miscellaneous and useless reading; in 
which, quaint. as the comparison may seem, they recall Mr. 
Kenelm Digby's Broadstone of Honour and Mores Catholici. 
But English readers will think their substance paradoxical and 
their form indecorous. If “the time must come when we can 
say bonus psychologus, bonus theologus,”’ psychology must throw 
off the follies and indecencies which have been of late associated 
with its honoured name. 

Under ordinary circumstances no good purpose could be served 
by noticing a book of this character. But when angry divines 
are threatening us, in the supposed interests of orthodoxy, 
with a mischievous agitation touching the most profound 
mystery of our religion, it may not be amiss to show by a con- 
crete example the shape which such discussions tend to take 
in our own time. St. Gregory of Nyssa describes the contro- 
versial zeal of the mob of Constantinople in the fourth century: 
“This city is full of mechanics and slaves who are all of them 
profound theologians, and preach in the shops and in the streets. 
If you desire a man to change a coin, he informs you wherein 
the Son differs from the Father; .. . if you ask the price of 
a loaf, you are told by way of reply that the Son is inferior to 
the Father; if you inquire whether the bath is ready, the 
answer is that the Son was made out of nothing.” The form 
likely to be assumed by such controversies to-day is as absurd 
and more offensive. Can any serious person think it will 
further any good or serious object that the sanctities of religion 
should be bandied about in the manner too often to be found 
in this book ? 

We wili never yicld to the suggestion that religious ideas 
and ereeds should be exempt from criticism and _ inquiry. 
The minuter, the more exhaustive, the more zealous the 
investigation the more it is to be welcome. Poor must be a 
man’s faith, false his profession in the benevolence and omni- 
potence of God, if he imagines that His cause can be injured 
by discussion however ardent. Reverence will come of itself, 
though there is always the danger that it may be carried to 
excess and so become obscurantism. Again we recognize that 
every new mental discovery, development or invention must 
To hold otherwise would be to bid 


be applied to religion. 
The God of Christians is not to be 
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worshipped in some dim cave or darkened shrine, but in the 
light of day. But because we feel this so strongly and feel 
also that the New Psychology, and especially psycho-analysis, 
has in it the possibility of very great things even if the results 
achieved are as yet crude, we cannot but protest against such 
puerilities and absurdities as those contained in the book before 
us. They can do no service to the new science, but will only 
prove as non-conductors of sympathy. Besides, why give 
pain and unhappiness when there is no sort of necessity to do 
so? Good manners as well as good morals demand kindliness 
in such expository works as that before us, 





CALLIMACHUS.* 


Amone the latest volumes of the Loeb Library we are able 
to select only one for notice, the poems of Callimachus. It has 
““@ peculiar grace,” a special noteworthiness. Callimachus 
was not a great poet, and yet a good case may be made out for 
him on the strength of the fact that he and his verses have 
managed to keep a place in the hearts and heads of scholars 
and lovers of poetry for over 2,300 years. He has many of the 
faults of decadence and the special pettiness which goes with 
decadence, and yet every now and then he could say great 
things in a great way. He could also on occasion touch the 
human heart and make it flutter like a captured bird. He 
could use, as a master, gentleness, simplicity, and a natural 
and unaffected melancholy. Did he not write that most 
exquisite and most moving of Greek epigrams, the poem to 
Heraclitus—the poem which moved Cory, the author of Jonica, 
to so exquisite a translation? Here is the Loeb translator's 
version :— 

“One told me, Heraclitus, of thy death and brought me to 
tears, and I remembered how often we two in talking put the 
sun to rest. Thou, methinks, Halicarnasian friend, are ashes 
long and long ago; but thy nightingales live still, whereon 
Hades, snatcher of all things, shall not lay his hands.” 

We will put Cory’s translation with it :— 

“They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed. 

{ wept as f remember’d how often you and 1 

Had tired the sun with walking and sent him down the sky. 


And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake ; 

For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take.” 
Cory has the advantage. His translation reads like an 
original poem, and that is the glory of the transmuter. 

Here, too, is Timon’s epitaph made immortal by Shakespeare 
in one of the finest passages in all English blank verse—how 
aaenpnenn and how much greater! 

“(All about my grave aro sharp thorns and stakes: thou 
wilt hurt thy feet if thou comest nigh) : 

I, Timon, hater of men, inhabit here ; but go thou by ; curse 
me as thou wilt, but go.” 

The lines in brackets are deemed by learned commentators to 
be spurious and late. Perhaps so, perhaps not. 

And now, a final proof that you cannot neglect Callimachus, 
Somehow or other he forces men’s minds and hearts, and makes 
the mest unlikely people attend to him and quote him. Take 
the following story of how Sir William Jones (in Calcutta, if you 
please) hurled a couple of lines from Callimachus at the head 
of the mighty Mr. Burke :— 

“In the last decade of the eighteenth century a young Bengal 
civilian went with some of his fellows to dine with Sir William 
Jones, the celebrated Oriental scholar and judge of the High 
Court. After dinner, the judge told them of his having received 
from Burke a most unbecoming message of threats of what he 
would do if he heard that he (Sir William Jones) dared to side 
with Hastings. ‘ But,’ he went on, ‘ I answered him by sending 
him these lines from Callimachus.’ Here he repeated some Greek 
lines, and continued: * Perhaps you may not remember them, 
but their purport is this: ‘“ The Euphrates is a noble river, 
but it rolls down all the dead dogs of Babylon to the sea.”’’ 

It is amusing as well as curious that this story illustrates an 
almost universal failing. When one tells a story about oneself 
after a ten or twelve years’ interval, one is apt to exhibit oneself 
as much more valiant in word and deed, as well as much more 
wise and brilliant than one really was. If any of our readers 
care to look up the Burke Correspondence, he will find the letter 
in which Sir William Jones replies to Burke's ill-timed, ill- 
judged letter. The letter tells Burke that if he (Sir William 
Jones) is ever attacked, he is sure that his friend will pour the 
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mighty stream of his eloquence in his defence like the Assyrian 
river in Callimachus. We must suppose that he thought Burke 
would look up the passage and get a warning. In any case, 
Callimachus stands to win in the story. It is fame indeed to 
have your verses quoted 2,200 years after their first edition ! 





TALES OF THE R.LC.* 

Tales of the R.I.C. is, on one side, full of wonderful stories of 
inspiring courage, of duty bravely accomplished, and of ability 
in the detection and prevention of crime. The tales are told with 
restraint and, we believe, with fairness as well as with no smal] 
literary ability. Messrs. Blackwood have, in our opinion, done 
good service in publishing these tales. Happily, there seems now 
to be good reason for treating them as literature rather than as 
politics, or for treating them, let us say, as past history. 
What is, perhaps, the most amazing thing in the whole matter 
is that just a hundred years ago the same things were going 
on in Ireland that have been going on up till now. It 
remains to be seen whether the Sinn Feiners, having got that 
complete independence which they desire, will be able to 
prevent observers in the future writing as was written in John 
Bull, a weekly paper of the beginning of the last century, i.e., 
1821, from which we may give the following extract. We 
sincerely hope they may make false every bad analogy and 
find precedents only in good—deeds; but we shall help not 
hinder them by reminders of the past and of the nature of their 
environment. Here is the passage in question :— 

“Treland. Disturbed Districts. A farmer called Edmund 
Shea felt himself obliged, in consequence of the undertenants 
and cotters on his farm having refused to pay their rent in 
money or to labour for him in its discharge, to dispossess them 
and to bring labourers to dig his potatoes from a neighbouring 
village. On the night of Monday last his house and out-offices 
were surrounded by an armed banditti, who set fire to both at 
one and the same moment. In the former were Shea, his wife, 
seven children and three female servants; in the latter, five 
labourers slept. Such of these unfortunate victims of brutal! 
ferocity as attempted to escape from the flames were fire:| 
at by those miscreants. Shea appears to have been the firs: 
to burst out on the assailants, but was instantly shot and thrown 
back into the flames ; another making a similar attempt shared 
the same fate, and before the murderers departed every soul 
in the house was burned to death.””-—From John Bull, Decem- 
ber 2nd, 1821, quoting the Clonmel Herald. 

The barbarous outrage here described was apparently 
attributed to agrarian discontent. The grounds for that dis- 
content we have at no small sacrifice got rid of. But the 
burnings, the cruelty, and the callousness in regard to killing 
men, women and even children have up till now continued. 
Let us hope the new Free State will cut out and cure this moral 
cancer. 





ESSAYS BY MRS. MEYNELL.+ 

Tue delicacy and charm which we always associate with Mrs. 
Meynell’s pen are not lacking in this new volume of essays. 
Many of these are brief studies of haif-forgotten writers like 
Joanna Baillie and George Darley. Under the acerb heading 
A Corrupt Following, some of the slovenly and vulgar phrases 
which now disfigure spoken English are traced back to Gibbon. 
The use of “I expect,’ when referring to something that may 
have happened in the past; the vulgarism “ per” as in * so 
much per month,” instead of “so much a month”; the use of 
“either” and “neither,” when speaking of more than two 
things, are some of the examples given by Mrs. Meynell. A list 
of similar faults might be compiled in a few minutes, and the 
essay goes on to show that it is Gibbon who is responsible for 
them. Perhaps we turn with most interest to the short study of 
Coventry Patmore. Mrs. Meynell thinks that the odes of 
Patmore will, in the course of time, be regarded as * high classic 
poetry.” The few enthusiastic readers Patmore still has will 
agree with her. Of course, The Unknawn Eros will never 
have a large number of readers. Its aloofness and occasional 
obscurity are barriers not easily overcome. But, it must be 
said that Patmore is never obscure in the sense that Browning 
is. His diction is Grecian in its purity and his style masterly. 
Mrs. Meynell gives some examples of the difliculties against 
which the reader has to contend :— 

‘“* Few will guess the Arbor Vitae of a very fine ode to be the 
Catholic Church, and the ‘ nests of the hoarse bird, who talks 
and understands not his own voice ’ to be (a most unjust image) 
the clusters of her clergy.” 


Again, to take the collection from a larger standpoint, the 
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mysticism of many of the odes lies on the furthest borders of 
esoterism. The Unknown Eros recosis spiritual experiences 
that are confined to very few indeed. As Mrs. Meynell aptly 
suggests, ultima amarezza would describe with complete truth 
certain passages written by Patmore, 





THE LATIN ORIENT. 
Wuen Krumbacher decided to devote himself to Byzantine 
studies, one of his learned friends said that there could be 
nothing of interest in a period when the preposition azo 
coverned the accusative instead of the genitive. Many people 
are cf the same opinion for other reasons, yet Mr. William 
Miller’s substantial volume of Essays on the Latin Orient (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 40s. net) is in truth one of the most 
fascinating books that we have read for a long time. Greece, 
it is clear, did not cease to be a romantic land after the Roman 
conquest. Mr. Miller has collected a score or so of the excellent 
papers which he has published in various learned journals 
during the past quarter of a century. Thirteen of them relate 
to Frankish and Venctian Greece and three to the mediaeval 
Genoese colonies, while others deal with the brief Venetian 
revival at the end of the seventeenth century and with Bosnia 
before the Turks came. The moral of all these essays is painfully 
old and familiar and yet is never learned. It is, in brief, that 


among Christians. The Byzantine Empire, the bulwark of 
Christendom against Asiatic savagery, was mortally wounded 
by the Western crusaders of 1204, who sacked Constantinople 
and then proceeded to carve up Greece into principalities and 
fiefs. The Greek clergy detested the Roman Catholic conquerors 
and in many cases went so far as to intrigue with the Moslems, 
who in the end reduced Greeks and Romans. alike to slavery. 
The story is all the more pitiful because, as we see in Cilicia 
to-day, the Turks are still able to profit by the divergent interests 
of Christendom. Yet from the early thirteenth to the late 
fifteenth century the Latins played a gallant part in Greece— 
*“New France,” as Pope Honorius III. called it—which for a 
time ‘‘ was to the younger sons of French noble houses what 
the British colonies were fifty years ago to impecunious but 
energetic Englishmen.” The French Dukes of Athens were 
succeeded by Catalans and they in turn by Florentines, with a 
Venetian interlude, before the city was annexed by the Turk. 
It was a Florentine Duke who, to pay his ransom to the Navarrese 
ruling the Morca, stripped the Parthenon, which for centuries 
had been used as a Christian cathedral, of all its treasures. 
Mr. Miller's book abounds in such curious and fascinating 


episodes. 





PICTISH STONE CIRCLES, 

Bisnor Browne has written an instructive book, illustrated 
with a great number of excellent photographs, On Some Anti- 
quities in the Neighbourhood of Dunecht House, Aberdeenshire 
(Cambridge University Press. 63s. net). There is the pre- 
historic hill-fortress called the Barmekyn—or Barbican—of 
Echt, there are a number of stone circles, and there are inscribed 
and sculptured stones. The author observes that the circles, 
unlike all others, have each a large, recumbent stone lying 
tangentially on the circumference with two pillar stcnes at its 
ends. He is favourably inclined towards Sir Norman Lockyer’s 
theory that the circles were intended for astronomical purposes, 
though he does not accept Sir Norman’s dates, derived from 
hypothetical calculations. He quotes, for example, the evidence 
of an African half-caste who spoke of “circles of trees, not 
stones, by whose aid the priests could tell the time at night, the 
date, the time of the year, as well as give true bearings.” Bishop 
Browne describes the circles carefully, and discusses the cup- 
markings found on some of them. He explains the ogam script, 
common in Ireland but somewhat rare in Scotland, and he 
essays once again an interpretation of the ogam and minuscule 
inscriptions on the Newton stone—an old crux for Scottish 
archacologists. Then he deals with the Pictish sculptured 
stones, which are numerous on the moors between the Dee and 
the Don. 
than dogmatic. 
problems as these stones present, evidence is needed rather 
than theories. Light can only be thrown on them by the 
collection of comparative testimony from all parts of the world. 
The book will interest many readers, 


Bishop Browne is commendably suggestive rather 
He sees that, in dealing with such obscure 





THE DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 
The Dictionary of Practical Medicine, edited by Sir Malcolm 
Morris, K.C.V.O., Frederick Langmead, M.D., F.R.C.P., and 
Gordon M. Holmes, C.M.G.,C.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P. In 3 volumes. 
(Cassell. £5 5s, net.)—All engaged in the practice of medicine 
should be grateful to the editors of these volumes for under- 
taking so important and necessary a work as editing a new 
dictionary of practical medicine. With the apparently rapid 
advances being made in the knowledge of medicine there is 
frequently a feeling among would-be purchasers that such a 
dictionary will soon be out of date, but these fears are for practical 
purposes quite groundless. Advance is frequently more apparent 
than real, and the practical side of medicine has been kept so 
well in the foreground by the majority of the very numerous 
contributors that the purchaser, basing his ideas of maladies and 
their treatment on what he finds stated in these volumes, 
will be fortified against the majority of difficulties to be 
actually encountered. Of course, not all the articles could 
be expected to be of equal merit, and one has to confess that 
some hardly reach the standard of helpfulness such a dictionary 
should maintain, but having had ample opportunity of making 
practical use of this work the present writer can affirm that 
as a whole it maintains a very high standard and is worthy 
practitioner's 


of a place of honour on every medical 
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FICTION. 





MADE TO MEASURE.* 

Mrs. Henry DvupEney has long been known as a writer of 
extraordinarily incisive novels. She spares no foible, condones 
no vice, but is perhaps generally a little wanting in the benign 
outlook that might reconcile us to her pitiless analysis. Hernew 
novel, while showing no diminution of her particular powers, 
is not such painful reading as usual, for there is in it much 
more humour and a certain sub-flavour of sympathy for 
the puppets she creates. It contains a minute photo- 
graph of life in a suburb, and the beginning of it is set in 
pre-War days. It opens in the centre of suburban life—the 
railway platform. The hero is going up late to business 
because he has fallen in love and hopes that the object of his 
fancy will choose the “‘shopping train” by which the whole 
of feminine suburbia goes to London. There is a cackle of 
women’s voices, first on the platform, then in the railway 
carriage :— 

““« Keep this end of the platform, Sylvia.’ 

‘Yes; get in where you can.’ 

* Mother, we'll manage.’ 

‘Of course I don’t mind a smoker.’ 

‘First-class ? Rather! It’s disgraceful of the company 

James’ carriage filled up and several voices said : 

‘Oh, Mr. Pumphrey!’ or * Whatever are you doing in this 
train, Mr. Pumphrey ?’ 

James returned that he had overslept. 





And they all giggled. 

He could hear his neighbours gaily talking: 

‘You coming down by the five-forty ? Oh, I shall be later 
than that.’ 

‘I can meet you somewhere in time for tea. Not four; 
make it half-past, dear. Ive got a fitting at Kilburn. Yes, 
frightfully out of the way, but she’s such a good cut.’ 

* Do you know anybody who would subscribe for false teeth ? 
A woman in my district. Every one coming out. It is 
shocking how they live with such teeth. Just two in the 
front. Plain gums would be better. She’s got a letter for the 
hospital, but they won't supply a complete set unless you——’ 

Then the train dived into a tunnel. 

When it came out, Mrs. Brambley was saying, leaning well 
forward to speak to Mrs. Samms :— 

‘But she can’t divorce him—at her age. What can a woman 
on the wrong side of fifty do, poor thing? He'd have to make 
her an allowance, of course, but she couldn’t keep up her 


position. It would never be the same. There are cases when 


| you simply have to wink at things.’ ”’ 


“Up” in the morning and “down” in the evening is the 
whole history of the suburb, and James Pumphrey, who has 
fallen in love with an ugly but delightful girl called Mary 
Blow, takes his part in the everyday life of the place. Mary 
accepts him, but very soon afterwards breaks their engagement, 
pereeiving that James has fallen violently in love with a 
beautiful stranger, Dinah Marmery, who calls herself a widow 
—though she is unmarried—solely with the idea that young 
widows have a better chance of making a good marriage than 


© Made to Measure. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney, London: Collins, [7s. 6d. net.1 
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girls. In her picture of this character Mrs. Dudeney hardly 
rises to her usual level of ability. Dinah is too inhuman. 
She has nothing but her beauty, and when the tragedy of the 
War comes to the suburb—as to the rest of the Empire—she 
develops on lines which are not quite convincing. Dinah and 
James marry some time before the War, on the outbreak of 
which James has the courage to enlist immediately, because 
he suspects himself of being a coward. 

In the second half of the book Mrs. Dudeney shows what 
has naturally not been described in literature as often 
as the more sensational events of the War—the deadening, 
wearying, worrying effect of war conditions on middle-class 
life in Engiand. Dinah’s child dies, and she cannot stand 
the boredom of living shut up in a little house with her 
mother-in-law and sister-in-law. She goes off on war work, 
and has an illegitimate baby. It is, however, almost incon- 
ceivable that even Dinah, when Jim comes home, would not 
only evade seeing him, but would leave the baby behind her 
in her lodgings for Jim to look after. There is a horrible 
Odyssey in which poor Jim and the living “ Bundle,” which 
he takes with him, wander about in the woods of a suburb 
far away from his home. And then the long arm of coincidence 
is stretched almost too far, for whom should he come across 
but Mary Blow herself, turned land girl. Mary keeps “the 
Bundle,” and Jim goes back to the Front. He succumbs to 
bad shell-shock some time before the fighting ends, but does 
not land in England till Armistice Day. 

“There ensued, for James, another period of lassitude ; 
of a sleek, dulled joy spent in perfect safety. Not only could 
they never send him back to the war—but there was no war 
to go to! He used to lie upon the green sofa and chuckle : 
he was the unmelodious blackbird! He lay upon the deep, 
wide Chesterfield sofa that was covered in green damask—that 
adorable damask of the mid-Victorian time. There are three 
shades of that damask: a green, that is of sharpest apple 
and has brocaded wreaths of a fawny cream; a blue, that is 
the colour of the Cornish sea; and a deep, deep red. 


. . . . . . 


He wanted to lie upon the green sofa for ever, well wrapped 
up and with a nice hot bottle, looking at the flowers. They 
nodded at him sometimes, and, sometimes, he found hirnself 
nodding back with a great deal of dignity. He was firmly 
determined not to be turned off this nice green sofa. He would 
stay here all his life, he would die on it.” 


James has been taken in by his old aunt at “Spencers,” a 
house in the country beyond the suburb, where his mother 
is also living. Getting better, he slips out by himself :— 


“When he got into the High Street he shrank. He nearly 
turned tail and ran—yes, ran for his life—back to ‘Spencers.’ 
To the kind green sofa and his patient mother. Traffic 
frightened him. ‘There was more traffic than there used to be. 
The high wind, nodding daffodils in somebody's window box ; 
this and the traffic tried to choke him, and, once, he reeled 
back. For a long time he had been lying quiet—in a bed 
or on @ sofa and with women to minister. Now he was alone, 
and it was noisy. Worse than the cars were the motor 
bieyeles, with their chugg-chugg, puff-puff, and then the horrible 
pop-Pop which sometimes they gave just behind his ear: the 
vad car one always felt a little more buzzy than the other.” 


Mary has by this time started a flourishing house agent's 
business in the High Street, and their old affection is about to 
revive when Dinah, whom James has told his family is dead, 
suddenly reappears. James yields at once to the mere charm 
of her beauty :— 


“Peace was all he wanted: peace and a villa with Dinah: 
the made to measure life once more. ‘Spencers’ could come 


later on, when they were middle-aged. She was right: 
a villa first. In the practical facts of life she always had been 
right. He would go to the office every morning, not catching 


a train, but ambling down the High Street in the sun. Then 
he remembered that last night he had made love to Mary. 
Was it only last night ? Good heavens! When they turned the 
corner, @ taxicab was setting down somebody at ‘The Beeches.’ 
James hailed it and they got in. They whirled through the 
suburb and into the country. He put his arm round his wife's 
waist. ‘The delicious head dropped contentedly to his shoulder. 
He looked blissfully down. Could anything that was dark, 
that was guilty, be hidden away beneath that heavenly flaxen ? ”’ 

Whether Mrs. Dudeney in this book wishes to preach the 
cramping nature of everyday custom, or whether, on the other 
hand, her gospel is that the human soul is adaptable and is 
rightly content with conditions in which it exists, must be 
left to the reader’s own discernment. It is enough to say 
that she has produced a book instinct with life on every page, 
which, although this or that portion is open to criticism, 
is yet on the whole a most faithful portrait of everyday ] 
existence. 





Orner Noverts.—Elinor Colhouse. By Stephen Hudson, 
(Martin Secker. 5s. net.)—A study of a penniless American 
beauty of doubtful antecedents, who captures in her toils a 
young Englishman of good family. The characterization igs 
vigorous, if crude, but there is little else in the book to redeem 
the ugliness of the story or to compensate for its unsatisfactory 
conclusion.——The Day of Small Things. By Mrs. Evan 
Nepean. (John Bale, Sons and Daniclsson. 8s. 6d. net.)—This 
book shows a departure from Mrs. Nepean’s accustomed vein 
of historical romance. A child grown up describes her childhood 
on the Suffolk Border, and though the story is written objectively 
it is obviously autobiographical in origin. The Crimson 
Blotter. By Isabel Ostrander. (Hurst and Blackett. 8s. 6d. 
net.)—Miss Ostrander’s latest detective story will be a dis. 
appointment to many. It is, paradoxically, more obvious and 
less convincing than The Twenty-Six Clues, for instance, and 
although it undoubtedly has its moments of excitement, even 
these are marred by an unnecessary extravagance, 








POETS AND POETRY. 





OXFORD POETRY, 1921.* 

Ir is, perhaps, a pity that there are not a larger number of con- 
tributors to this year’s Oxford Poetry, for one of the advantages 
of such anthologies seems to me to be that they enable the public 
to read the work of poets who have not so far produced enough 
verse to fill a volume. I do not mean that such writers as 
Messrs. Blunden, Graves, Hughes and Rickward are to be 
excluded altogether, but they are regular practising poets, and 
their place in this sort of anthology is to my mind that of the 
sauce to the standing dish of ‘‘ Mr. Jones-Smith of Baliol”’ and 
“Miss Smith-Jones of Somerville.” 

‘I was pleased to see again Mr. Bateson’s “ Trespassers,”’ 
which was first published in these columns, as was Mr. Hughes’ 
“ Gratitude’ and “ The Ruin.” Mr. Golding’s principal poem 
is ‘‘ Shepherds Singing Ragtime,’ which we have already noticed. 
It is interesting to see Mr. Blunden’s quiet muse exerting herself 
in “‘ The Scythe,” a poem about a sudden thunderstorm, which 
will remind the reader of Mr. Graves’ ‘“‘ Storm at the Farm- 
Window.” Such a poem from such a writer is a healthy sign. 
His readers have been apt to feel that there was a certain danger 
of Mr. Blunden’s beautiful, careful work degenerating into 
tameness and languor. Miss Rosaleen Graves’ “A stronger 
than he shall come upon him .. .” is effective, and Mr. Alan 
Porter’s “Summer Bathing” is successful, much more so 
than “‘ Museum,” where we are not quite sure what the poet 
is attempting, but pretty certain that he has not achieved it, 
Mr. Edgell Rickward’s contributions I have already spoken of, 
apropos of his recent volume, Behind the Eyes. 

When we have raised every possible objection to its plan or its 
contents, Oxford Poetry remains a remarkable achievement for 
one year and one place. The Oxford of 1921 may, indeed, 
echo Johnson’s remark, and with greater truth, “Sir, we were 
a nest of singing birds.” A. WittiaMs-EL.is. 


Poems Wortny oF ConstpERATION.—Poems of Home and 
Overseas. Compiled by Charles Williams and VY. H. Collins. 
(H. Milford. 3s. net.)—An enterprising and attractive anthology. 
Considerable space is given to modern poetry. Five poems by 
Edward Thomas, for instance, are included, among them 
** Adlestrop”’ and “Lob.” This should be an excellent poetry beok 
for schools. Epitaphs. By Lady Margaret Sackville. (Edin- 
burgh: William Brown. 5s. net.)—One or two of these epitaphs 
have appeared in the columns of the Spectator. With few ex- 
ceptions they are skilfully constructed and so varied in character 
that to read this little book from cover to cover is by no means 
the sombre process it might have been. Northern Numbers. 
Edited by C. M. Grieve. (T. N. Foulis. 6s. net.)—A selection of 
verse by contemporary Scottish writers. This is the second 
year Northern Numbers has appeared. Twice as many contribu- 
tors are represented in this velume, so it may well claim to be 
more representative than the first. However, for certain more 
important reasons, the compiler would have done well to 
follow the example of Ozford Poetry for 1921, and limit 
rather than extend the anthology.——Glinting Dandelions. 
By A. Newberry Choyce. (FE. MacDonald. net.)—An 
original and extremely interesting little volume. 








5s. 


(22.] 





Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 


* Oxford Poetry, 1921. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
a 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





The National Review for January contains a vigorous article 
by the Duke of Northumberland on “ The Irish Tragedy.” He 
explains the relations between Sinn Fein and the Bolsheviks 
and declares that “ the most serious feature of this betrayal may 
well prove to be its effect on British authority in India and 
Egypt,” for ‘Gandhi and Zaghloul know now that the British 
Government can always be induced to surrender to force, pro- 
viding that force be sufficiently determined and ruthless.” 
Mr. T. Okamoto, the Japanese journalist, answers very hopefully 
the question “‘ What will the New Pacific Pact accomplish ?” 
M. Stéphane Lauzanne, the editor of the Matin, describes in 
detail the French taxpayer's burdens, declaring that a Parisian 
with an income of £1,200 pays in direct taxes, national and 
municipal, about £200. The Londoner will envy him. “ Col- 
lum,’ under the title ‘“‘ When Israel Rules,” describes a French 
novel recording the part played by the Jews in the Socialist 
and Bolshevik revolutions in Hungary. Mr. L. J. Maxse 
discusses ‘‘ What Mr. Asquith Knows,” with reference to Mr. 
Asquith’s first article in defence of Lord Kitchener against the 
criticisms of Lord Esher. Mr. Edgar Preston’s article on 
“What the Soldier Said” contains an entertaining collection 
of Army slang as used in the War. Miss Frances Pitt, in a capital 
article on “‘ The Fox,” warns her readers not to keep a pet fox. 
She has tried and knows that the fox cannot be tamed and 
domesticated permanently. 

The London Mercury for January contains the concluding 
portion of Mrs, Warre Cornish’s admirable “ Memories of 
Tennyson.” 

“The poet once appeared alone on his return to Aldworth 
with the query, ‘What do you think they are going to do to 
me?’ His friends from his tone hardly knew whether the 
answer was to be a condolence or not. ‘ They are going to make 
me a lord.’ He went on and enumerated his reasons for refusing 
the honour at first. ‘Is it not like putting a coronet on the 
head of a skull?’ ‘ My sisters say 1 shall have to pay more 
for my wine.’ The poet was right in the resistance he offered 
Mr. Gladstone’s wish. In those days a Laureate was looked 
upon as the people’s possession. The Radicals did not like his 
peerage. Tennyson received anonymous letters and said to 
Mrs. Brotherton, ‘ I seem to live in an atmosphere of hate.’”’ 
Miss Minna Steele Smith quotes a number of MS. notes inscribed 
by Mrs. Piozzi in a copy of Boswell. Prince D. 8. Mirski gives 
a depressing account of “ The Literature of Bolshevik Russia,” 
which appears to be, for the most part, foul and blasphemous, 
The pages of poetry include two pieces by Mr. Blunden and the 
last lines, “‘To Edmund Gosse,”’ written by Austin Dobson, 

The Jibbert Journal for January devotes its first three articles 
to the Modernist Movement in the English Church. Mr. Major, 
the Principal of Ripon Hall, who is said to be threatened with 
prosecution for heresy, contributes an article entitled “‘ Modern 
Churchmen or Unitarians ? ” in which he emphasizes the “ serious 
differences of view and of temperament ”’ between his school and 
the Unitarians, especially in regard to the doctrines of the 
Incarnation and the Trinity. To quote isolated sentences 
would be unfair; Mr. Major’s article deserves attentive reading 
asa whole. Dr. Foakes-Jackson writes on the recent Cambridge 
conference of the Churchmen’s Union, and Mr. P. H. Bagenal 
relates the history of the Union, which was founded in 1898 and 
which is “the lineal descendant” of the old Broad Church 
movement. Mr. Edward Clodd and Mr. E. Wake Cook discuss 
Occuitism from opposing standpoints, and Mr. W. Watkin 
Davies has a thoughtful and suggestive article on “‘ Education 
sor Internationalism.” 


The Scottish Historical Review for January contains, besides 
several notable articles on Scottish topics, an account by an 
American scholar, Mr. Volwiler, of Robert Owen's picturesque 
and fruitless mission to the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818. 
Owen wished to persuade the Tsar Alexander and his fellow- 
sovereigns that the development of machinery would increase 
production without modifying the old system of distribution 
and that the governments ought to take precautions against the 
aggravation of existing evils by providing a proper education 
for the working classes. The Tsar would not receive Owen, 
though he listened to Clarkson on behalf of the slaves and to 
Way, the advocate of toleration fortheJews. Gentz, Metternich’s 





confidential adviser, thought Owen a bore. In after years Owen 
declared in his memoirs that his petitions had been favourably 
considered by the Congress, but in this he deceived himself. 


The Industrial Welfare Society has changed the title of its 
monthly journal to Industrial Welfare (51 Palace Street, West- 
minster, 9d.). The January number is attractive in appearance 
and contains some useful articles. Mr. F. H. Hand, of the 
Pottery National Council, writes on ‘“ Whitley Councils and 
Industrial Welfare,” and Mr. Albert Barratt on “ Making 
Copartnership a Success.”” There is a suggestive paper, too, 
on “Why Works Magazines Fail,” criticizing some of them 
from a technical standpoint. 


The Publishers’ Circular in its current issue states that 11,026 


new books and new editions were published in the United 
Kingdom last year. The total was larger by 22 than in 1920. 
It was less by 500 than the total for 1914 and less by 1,350 
than the total for 1913. The pre-War standard has not yet 
been regained. The volumes of fiction numbered 1,926, or 
nearly 200 less than in the previous year. Books on religion, 
military and naval matters and travel showed a marked increase. 


The new number of the Library, dated December (H. Milford, 
5s. net), contains an elaborate study of “ Early Railway Time 
Tables” by Mr. E. H. Dring, who adduces fresh reasons for 
regarding George Bradshaw as the originator of the portable 
volume of time tables of different railways. His closest rivals, 
the Osbornes of Birmingham, issued a time table within a month 
of the first ‘‘ Bradshaw ”’ of October 19th, 1839, but Mr. Dring 
thinks that it was very hastily produced to compete with Brad- 
shaw’s more elaborate work. Mr. Dring describes the various 
issues of the early editions with as much care as if he were 
dealing with Shakespearean quartos. For the history of railways 
his essay is of real importance. 


In A History of the Perse School, Cambridge (Cambridge : Bowes 
and Bowes, 10s. 6d. net), Mr. J. M. Gray traces the story of what 
is now in many respects a pioneer school from the time of its 
foundation in 1618, The school has passed through many 
vicissitudes, At various times the whole of its income appears 
to have been diverted by fraudulent trustees, while in about 1655 
a half-mad usher came within a little of beating two or three 
of the boys to death. It is a pity that the modern activities 
of the school are not more fully described. 


Miss Brierley’s book, An Introduction to Psychology (Methuen, 
5s. net), will give the reader a most useful summary of the 
creeds, first of the old-fashioned “classic’’ psychologists, 
secondly of the “ behaviourists,” and lastly of both the Freud 
and Jung schools of psycho-analysts. Miss Brierley is a 
thoroughly sound and fair, but unfortunately also a rather 
dull, summarist. 





In Psychology and the Christian Life (Student Christian 
Movement, 32 Russell Square, W.C., 4s. net), Mr. Pym has 
endeavoured to relate the teachings of modern psychology 
as to such concepts as suggestion, the sub-consciousness, 
repressions, and so forth with the teachings of Christianity. 
This is, of course, a task which has been attempted before, 
notably from the Roman Catholic point of view. Mr. Pym’s 
book is, however, intended for the Protestant layman, and is 
clear and simple in plan and phraseology. It should prove 
valuable to Christians of tender conscience. 


Max Beerbohm in Perspective. By Bohun Lynch. (W. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d.)—Mr. Lynch gossips pleasantly about the 
early works of Mr. Beerbohm, giving quotations, but was it 
necessary to rehash so late a work as that immortal description 
of Swinburne, No. 2 The Pines? One section of the book deals 
with the caricatures, a number of which have been reproduced, 
among them a page of studies of Mr. Cunninghame Graham. 
In this it is very interesting to see that the main form of the 
finished drawing was present from the beginning. Mr. Lynch 
has had great courage and included some drawings of his own; 
these appearing in such company seem very heavy-handed, 

The Portraits of Dante. By ¥. Jewett Mather. (Princeton 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 21s.)—The 
greatest poet of his age, Dante, was painted by its greatest 
painter, Giotto, and in 1840 two Englishmen were instrumental 
to the resurrection of the portrait from under its coat of 
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whitewash. It was at once destroyed by an Italian restorer, who 
daubed the work out of all recognition. Fortunately, one of 
the discoverers, Kirkup, had made a tracing and a water-colour 
sketch, which were the basis of the well-known Arundel print. 
The accuracy of the copy is vouched for by another copy made 
before the destruction. But besides Giotto, Taddeo Gaddi also 
painted Dante, probably before his death. This picture perished 
in 1566, and, as.in the other instance, a copy remains. This copy 
is from the fifteenth century and is the frontispiece of a manu- 
script in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Florence. “The so-called 
death mask is a coloured plaster work, probably made in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. It is a very beautiful thing, 
but of no historic importance as a portrait. The whole subject 
is discussed in detail by Mr. Mather, whose book is well illustrated. 

Costing for Manufacturers. By W. Howard Hazell. (Nisbet. 
12s, Gd. net.)—Mr. Hazell, who has done much to improve the 
financial methods of the printing trade, has produced a sensible 
book on the general principles of cost-finding in industry. Lord 
Leverhulme in a preface says that the manufacturer must adopt 
“the most complete, thorough and most modern system of 
costing” if he is to prosper. It seems obvious, indeed, that a 
man cannot be sure of earning a fair profit on his goods unless he 
knows exactly what they have cost him to make. But there 
are many manufacturers who are working in the dark, or this 
useful book would not have been written. 





History of Labour in the United States. By J. R. Commons 

and others. 2 vols, (Macmillan. 60s. net.)—This substantial 
and scholarly book, in which Professor Commons has been assisted 
by six competent fellow-workers, traces the history of industrial 
organizations in the United States from the colonial days up 
to the eve of the late War. Trade unions were much slower in 
establishing themselves firmly in America than they were in 
cngland, and little real progress had been made before the Civil 
War. Since then the union movement has developed rapidly, 
though it has not even yet developed on the political side. The 
authors record events and tendencies temperately and as a 
rule dispassionately, and explain why American trade unionism 
has on the whole kept aloof from Socialism and from national 
politics, Its conflicts with the courts and with the great trusts 
and corporations are clearly summarized. The book will be 
invaluable for reference. 

The Oral Method of Teaching Langvages. By Harold E. Palmer. 
(Cambridge: Heffer. 5s. net.)—Mr. Palmer, who is the Lecturer 
on Spoken English at University College, has written a thoughtful 
and practical little book on the oral or conversational method 
of teaching languages, which may be heartily commended to 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. He expounds his principles 
clearly and then devotes the greater part of the book to illus- 
trative exercises. In the hands of an intelligent teacher the 
oral method unquestionably yields excellent results, though 
Mr. Palmer does not assert that it is a complete method. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION, 





Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Washington and the Hope of Peace. By H. G. Wells. (Collins. 
6s. net.) North-west Australia : Three Centuries of Exploration, 
Discovery and Adventure in and around the Cape York Peninsula, 
Queensland. By Robert Logan Jack. (Simpkin, Marshall. 


2 vols. 63s. net.) 











PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Andrews (J. T.), General Work in the Small Shop, Svo (Mmmott & Co.) net 10/6 
Art Prices Current, 1915-1916, Vol. LX., ed. by G.L.5mith (Art Trade Jnl.) net 63,0 
rer (Heinemann) net 10,0 
Burt (C.), Mental and Scholastic Tests : Three Memoranda (P. 8. King) net 21/0 
vlarke (J. J.), Local Government of the United Kingdom, cr 8vo(Pitman) net 7/6 
Edmonds (C. R.), Diseases of Animals in South Africa, 8vo (Bailliére) net 25.0 
Glasse (Rev. J.), Mysteries and Christianity, 8vo......(Oliver & Boyd) net 10/6 
Hammond (E.), A Concise Legal History, 8vo....(Sweet & Maxwell) net 10.6 
Henry, Third Earl of Southampton, Shakespeare’s Patron, Life of, by 
Charlotte C. Stopes, BVO. .....ccccccccccccss (Camb. Univ. Press) net 42,0 
Hill (Margaret L.), Bible Stories for Children, illus. by C. A. Slade, roy 8vo 
(Harrap) net 10/6 
Jeffery (W. H.), Deep Well Drilling, 8vo........ (W. H. Jeffery, Ohio) net 25/0 
Lambert (U.), Blechingley: a Parish History, 2 vols., 4to 
, 2 (Mitchell, Mughes & Clarke) net 84/0 
i Tt i PO... kb eeen dt enndammeanen’ (Heinemann) net 10,0 
Maric, Queen of Roumania, Story of Naughty Kildeen, illus. by Job, 4to 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 42/0 











EE Se nnn ance ethedhesenamidideiaebenned (Heinemann) net 109 

Muthu (D. C.), Pulmonary Tuberculosis, its Epitology and Treatment, 8vo 
(Baillitre) net 12 6 

Newcomb’s Farmer's Account Book (Interleaved Blotting) (Simpkin) net 12/6 








Sperry (W. L.), Disciplines of Liberty, 8vo...... (Oxford Univ Press) net 8/6 
EE, WH Seis MEP 0b06cbccccenenandccdecate (Heinemann) net 10/0 
BEDROOM SETTEES 


SUITES LIBERTY’S & CHAIRS 
£35 SALE Sey 
BARGAINS IN FURNITURE, 


No Catalogue. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. x, 


BARGAINS that cannot be repeated 


are being offered during our Great 
I,inen Sale. Write to-day for 
Bargain List No. 40P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Linen Manafacturers, Belfast, Ireland, 




















Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 
73 OXFORD STREET, W., 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR COLLECTION OF 
OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES 
AND 
Hand-painted Engiish and Chinese Wallpapers. 
sntanicnibaddadedamempiiaiatiadamagtaties a A aS et 


STORY’S SALE 
For One Week—Jan. Sth to 14th. 
CURTAIN AND COVERING MATERIALS. FURNITURE. UPIIOL- 
STERY. CARPETS. CHINA AND GLASS, LAMP SHADES, &, 
Customers who attend this Sale early in the week will have an 
enormous choice of unrepeatable Bargains. 


STORY & CO., LTD., KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 





DENT’S WATCHES and CLOCKS 

NOTICE.—tThe business of M. F. Dent, 
Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 
become reunited with, and is trading under the 
name of: 


Qasnr-msak 
E. DENT and CoO., Ltd, 
BY APPOINTMENT at the following addresses :— 


To 61 STRAND, W.C. 2, 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.3, 
H.M. THE KING. and 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes 
THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
in a GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s. and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 














— 





A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 


It is possible to recover 2}°, of your 

income by way of Rebate of Income 

Tax if your life is adequately and suitably 
insured. 





Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


“MIRLS’ SCHOOL IN WEST END OF LONDON FOR 

Df SALE, OWING TO ILLNESS OF PRINCIPAL. Old-established 
schoo! for best-class Boarders and Day Girls. About £1,500 capital required.— 
For further particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., Educa+ 
tional Agents, 36, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
{HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


The Council invite applications for the Office of PRINCIPAT, which will 
become vacant on Sist July next. The Principal must be a member of the Church 
of England. All information and forms of application may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, Applications must be forwarded 
not later than 15th February, 1922. 











| ESEARCH WORK, (¢ tenealogical, Historical, or Literary, 
WANTED by Lady.—Miss BAMFORD, 4 Hillside, Beacon Hill, liindhcad, 
Surrey. 
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BURMA. 





ee OF RANGOON, 


Applications are invited for the appointments of PROFESSOR OF CHEMIS- 
TRY and LECTURER IN CHEMISTRY, at the above University. 

For the appointment of Professor the highest academic honours, followed by 
experience in teaching at a University or University College, are required. Candi- 
dates for this post should therefore prefe rably be not under thirty years of age. 

Both appointments are in the Indian Educational Service, with pay on the new 
time-scale, together with Rangoon House Allowance and Burma Allowance, In 
the case of the Professor a special allowance of Rs.300 a month is also admissible. 





The I. FE. 8. scale ranges by regular increments from Rs.400 a month at the 
age of 25, to Rs.1250 a month at the age of + Above this scale there are selection 
grades, for which all members of the IL. E. 8. are eligible, rising to Rs.1500 and 


Rs.17: 50amonth. The initial pay of an jo aa appointed will be the figure in the 
scale corresponding to his age at appointment. Oilicers of non-Indian domicile 
will receive in addition an overseas allowance of Rs.150 a month up to the age of 
£9, thenco Rs.200 a month up to the age of 32, and Rs.250 a month from the 
age of 33. 

Rangoon House Allowance is on a diminishing scale from Rs.125 a month on 
falaries of Rs.500 to Rs.999, thence Rs.110 a month up to a sx lary of Rs.1499, 
Rs.100 up to a salary of KRs.1999, Rs.75 thereafter. 

jurma Allowance rises from Rs.75 a month on salaries between Rs.400 and 
499 a month, to Rs.165 a month on salaries of Rs.2000 a month and upwards. 
All appointments are pensionable. 

To illustrate the total effect of these rates of pay and allowances, the initial 
pay in rupees a month for officers of non-Indian b domicite appointed at the ages 
of 30, 35, and 40, respectively, ls shown below: 


80 years of age.’ 35 years of age. 40 years of age. 
1. B.8. Pay. in «+ 600 am 850 ~» 1050 
Overseas All IW: ince ee oa 250 ee 250 
House Allowance (if cli; ible ») jie 25 (Lee turer) 110 . 110 (Lecturer) 
: 10 (Professor) 110 ae 100 (Professor) 
Burma Allowance .. os «+ 120(Lecturer) 135 oe 135 (Lecturer) 
135 (Professor) 135 ee 150 (Professor) 
ee 3 Allowance (Professors 


ouly) oe -. 300 Se 300 es 300 
Total (Lecturers) .. ee e- 1045 os 1345 ee 1545 
Total (Professors) .. oe ee 1343 ea 1645 «- 1850 


Applications should be submitted in covera marked “ C.A.,"" and addressed 
to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, London, 8.W.1. Scottish candidates 
should apply to the Secretary, Scottish Education Department, London, 8.W. 1 

Full particulars of the revised scale of salaries and further details as to appoint- 
ments may be obfained from the BOARD OF EDUCATION or the SCOTTISH 
LDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

CO ORNWALL EDUCA T ION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, PENZANCE. 

Wanted, in January, a SENIOR ENGLISH MISTKESS a take charge of 
the English throughcut the School. 

Salary £198 to x: 385, according to experience. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 
District Education Office, Penzance, and must be returned, as soon as possible, 
to the Head-Mistress, Miss B. J. VARLEY, 23 Whalley Road, Whalley Range, 
Manchester. 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro. 

December 30th, 1921. 





] EQUIRED, a CATALOGUE R of AUTOGRAPHS and 
BOOKS. Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON and HODGE have a 
vacancy for a Cataloguer, with knowledge of autographs and also, genarally, of 
secondhan! books and their values.—Apply, by letter only in the first instance, 
stating experience and salary required, to the firm, 34-35, New Bond Street, W. 


J EVER BROTHER S, LTD., STAFF TRAINING 
4 COLLEGE. 
LADY to teach PHYSICAL TRAINING, DANCING, &c., but capable also 
of taking general educational subjects. 
Apply, stating qualifications and salary required, to S., 8.T.C. Department, 
Port 5 Sunlight. 














\UALIFIED WOMAN desires” position in “Bookshop, with 

scope for initiative in development of business. New and second- 

()" 17 years’ experience in London and provinces.—Miss WALKER, Avon 
Bide, Tewkesbu ry. 


GPC ‘RETARIAL OPENINGS.—There are one or two 

immediate vacancies in the STUDENTS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
= GIRLS of good education who are prepared for posts offered by the 
Appointments Branch of the CENTRAL BUREAU. | Training period, 6 months, 
Fee, 30 guineas.—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


{VERY MAN THEATRE. — Opp. SMananite ad Tube Stn. 
amp. 7224. Lve nings at 8.15, “* PRUNELL A. a Daily at 2.15, 
THB TRIS PLAYERS in “THE Bt ILDING FUND.’ 


N=w ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
6511 EXHIBITION—10 to 5 daily. 
54 PALL MALL EAST (near National Gallery). 





LECTURES, &c. 
> IRK BECK oo i Lea @ « 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

Evening Courses for the Degree of the University of London in the Faculties 
of Arts, Science, _ Laws. ai 

Courses in Classical, French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE and 
LANGUAGE Gen n to non-University Students. 

Prospectus free. 

G. F. TROUP THORNE, 
Rirkbeck Colles e, E.C 4 Secretary. 


tHOOL. 


‘ {UY’S HOSPL' PAL MEDICAL § 
OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


TWO OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £100, 
will be awarded, one in ARTS and one in SCLENCE, in September, 1922. 

An OPEN WAR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £200 will 
be awarded in SULENCE in September, 1922. 


Guy's HOSPITAL DENTAL SCHOOL. 
T 


OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
An OPEN WAR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS of the value of 
£40 per annum for four years will be awarded in September, 1922. 
An OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP in SCLENCE of the value of £40 
per annum for not more than four years will be awarded in September, 1922. 
Full particulars of the conditions and copies of previous Examination papers 
can be obtained from the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital Medical School, London, 3.141, 








UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SPECIAL LECTURES, LENT TERM, 1922. 

CHU RCH HISTORY FROM A.D. 303 TO 461. Professor T. W. Crafer, D.D, 
Mondays at 2.30 p.m., beginning on January 23rd. 

ROMAN HISTORY, INCLUDING REFERENCES TO ITS ART AND 
LITERATURE (continued), Professor K. J. Spalding, M.A. Fridays at 
10.15 a.m., beginning on January 20th. 

PHILOSOPHY: SCHELLING AND HEGEL. Professor K. J. Spalding, 
M.A. Tuesdays at 3.15 p.m., beginning cn January 24th. 

“POPES AND EMPERORS”: EIGHT LECTURES ON EUROPE IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. Professor C. J. B. Gaskoin, M.A. Wednesdays 
at 10.15 a.m., be ginning on January 25th. 

ECONOMICS. SECOND YEAR COURSE. Professor C. J. B. Gaskoin, 
M.A. Tuesdays at 3.15 p.m., beginning on January 24th. 

BOTANY: A GENERAL SI RVEY OF THE PLANT KINGDOM. Miss 
M. L. Green, B.A. Tuesdays, 5 to 6.30 p.m., beginning on January 24th. 

ITAL IAN L ANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. Professor A. Panagulli. 
Time and Subject to be arranged. 

Particulars from the SECRETARY, 43 Harley Street, W. 1. 





W EStrinud COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.s. 

A Scholars-hi Examination will be held in March, at which College Schol: — 3 
of £75 and 450 a year, TWO GOLDSMITH Scholarships of £50 a year, and ; 
few small EXHIBITIONS will be offered for competition. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of 
London; there is also a two years’ course in citizenship for which a College 
Diploma is awarded. 

Fees: Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year.—For further 
particulars apply to the PRIN¢ IPAL, Westield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 
Chairman: Mr. C, G. Montefiore, M.A. ; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—for information concerning 
Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E, E. LAWRENCK, 


A= EY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, BIRMINGUAM, offers well-educated WOMEN complete 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its branches, GAMES, SWiM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c, Whree years’ course. 














GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 





NG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
rINHE BE DFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnas tics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
end ineludes Educational and Medic al Gymnas sties on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &e. Pees £165 per annum.—For dre sn apply BECK ETARY, 


EASTBOURNE 
— EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF ‘DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 





All a hes of Domestic Sclence taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS, Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Claas Diplomee 
Edinburgh Training School. 


aeons LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. rhorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-canning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
“NARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
near Canterbury: 300ft. up. Practical training, individual considcras 
tion. Gardening year began mid September. -Apply PRINCIPALS. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS; 
g HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ¥. M. 8. B. 8. BATC HELOR (Oxf, Hons. Sch.). 


rHE GRANGE, BU XTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 


Prep. for Exams. —Princip al, Miss L. C. DO i DD, : _ ~ 
T. ELPHIN’S C HU RCH OF ENG LAND “SCHOOL, 
Ss ARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
FOR THE D at GHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 








Head Mistress: Miss M ARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Dursaries are available for Clergy daughters fulfilling certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities. 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now be 
made to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


VT. MARGARET'S 
A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation, Without residence, 


£40 pia. Be sidence (20 only), 13 i) pa. Entrance examination July. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly “at Settle, Yorks.) 





SCHOOL, HARROW. 


He ad-M Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M 





 « lass. Trip., Cantab.). - Boar lers only 


<TCErFiTrece. 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Princip: al—Miss WALLIS 


Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele: "“ Watford 616.” 
ry, HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRE PIA CAMERON. JHonours School of 





Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
racing air from Downs and sea, 
GIRLS SCHOOL, 


YNALDER 

J SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the eiimate is sunny, dry 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work ona play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good he ibits. 

Pupils ave wet at Euston, Leeds, Manchester. Liverpool and Carlisle. 
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ADY GRADUATE receives in residence in her flat in 

London (near Hyde bag) A og beyond school age, who wish to supple- 

ment their education.— Wri E REGISTRAR, Joint Agency for Women 
Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Steest, W.c 


ILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, LAUSANNE 
Finishing school for elder ot 1 education. Winter sports. 
English references. —Principals, MLL 


ENSIONNAT a — LAUSANNE.— 
Finishing School for Girls. Languages, music, drawing, dancing and 
University fac facilities. . Sports. E Escort. __ English | references. Terms moderate. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
k= COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 


Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
tea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head- -Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
“™ BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Fcotball, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £69. 
Entrance Scholarsnips, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
QT: -EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
kK Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. > Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, 
_. For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BU RNSIDE, M. A., Head- Master. 











OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OF FICER,” “containing in 
a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 ae into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description ot 
life at the College. —GLEVES, Lid. an Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
12 Old Bond Street, London, W. 


FEITEs COLLEGE. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 








The GOVERNORS will in March next SE LECT Candidates for examination 
for the FOUNDATION in July, and ADMISSION to the College in September. 
The Number of Vacancies will probably be about Eight. ‘The boys elected 
will receive board and education free of charge. Candidates must be children 
of parents who are from innocent misfortune during their own lives unable to 
give suitable education to their children, or have died without leaving sufficient 
funds for that purpose. They must be over Eleven and under Fourteen years 
of age complete upon July 15th next. 

Application to be made before February 15th to Mr. R. O. PITMAN, W.S 
48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Forms 
of Application, &c. 

_Edinburgh, January 2nd, 1922. 

RADFIELD | COLLEGE. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 
BITIONS, open to boys who have attained their 12th birthday, but have not 
attained their 14th birthday on January Ist, will be held at Bradfield in June, 
1922. The following will be offered :— Three Scholarships of 90 guineas; 
One Exhibition of 60 guineas; One Exhibition of 40 guineas; Three Exhi- 
bitions of 30 to 20 guineas. 

Entry forms can be obtained from the SECRETARY, Bradfield College, Berks. 


Ser SCHOOL.—Some twelve OPEN SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS (Senior and Junior), valuc from £90 a year downwards, will be 
awarded by examination, beginning March 7th, 1922. Toys examined at Rossall 
and in Loatoa. —Apply THE svns AR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


K PILEPS Y. 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Wartord, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 








Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. ‘Terms, 42s. per week.- “Apply to MEDIC AL DIR ECTOR. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. C. SCHNELLE receives resident 
and daily pupils for —- at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 
MANSIONS, LONDON. W.C.1 1. Sixteen years’ continual success. 


] . LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDAT 3S, Barristers, wot 
lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Com, W.C.2 


———— —== 


SCHOLASTIG AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone : Regent 4926. 
Falucational agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture, 


e! CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 


S CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 


respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 











& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
UTORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
sa Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus 
able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


of tees, &c.) to 
Mees—O1 CONDUIT SIP., LONDON, W.1. ‘'Phones—-Mayfair 1063, 1064 





TYPEWRITING, AUTHORS, &o. 


(['YPEWRITING. .—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking. 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Circular letters duplicated. Clear and well-arranged copies, Moderate prices, 


jer AND DUPLICATING of every description 
—— pod os ~ executed. MSS. Is. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy 
3d. rds. Special terms for over 25,000 words.— Miss NANCY 
MCFARLANE, ll °Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex, 


UTHORS MSS. typewritten with accuracy and dispatch, 
r 1,000 — including paper and postage—MONA STU ART, 
14 Boake Road, 8.W. 


LS ge ~~ MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels aad 
Serials from — 80,600 words. Where criticism is required a small fee ig 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightridor Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 














| ‘ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4_ to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real et 
ing. Interesting booklet free.— “Regs nt # Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C. 


TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies.— 


February 3rd: Great Cities of Italy, 5 weeks, 98 gns. February 9: 
Mystic Wonderland of N. Africa (Algeria-Tunisia, the a 5 weeks, 117 gns, 
March 6: Sicily and wy 5 weeks, 98 - Later: Spain, Greece, &c.— 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.E. 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Clitf overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse ; Resident p -*hysician (M.D.), 
Telep. : S41. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
N URALINE, THE WASHABLE 
Made in 20 Shades. WATER PAINT. 


Soild in a Dry Powder in r in 24, 5 and 7 lb. Packets. 


Fo: patterns and prices apply to Ww. ¢ CARSON one SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea, London, S.W.1 





RE ESIDENT | P: ATIENT S.—I LLU STR: ATED Booklet  de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 2 
—— COFFEE.—Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition.— 
offer 41h. CARRIAGE PAID for 9s. ‘Trial Samples Free.—R. 

JEFF ERSON HARRIS, Coffee Expert, 216 Strand, , London, W.C. 2. 








AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. —Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent free. HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 


prok HERALDIC BOOKPLATES try WILLIAM M. 
SIMPSON, 17 Avondale Place, Edinburgh. First-class work (copper- 
Plate | only) at fair prices. Samples free on request. 
|} ea INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. m Comes House, 193 © Bogent Street, W.1. 

















ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES. —W E “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive 

price list or send garments for free estimate. —Dept. A.. LONDON TURNING 
CO., 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


l( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 

wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to — buyers. If forwarded by post, 
value per return or offer made.—Chicf Offices, 29 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, 
W.1. Estd. 100 years. 


LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 
exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles: Is. 9d., 3s. or 5s. 6d, 
per tin, Post | free, from HOW ART! His, 471 Crookesmoore Rog ad, ‘She field. 




















F* tH t74d4 bi 
All PRICES TE to 
the LOWEST VALUES of TO-DAY, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., ttd., 233-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W. 1. 








for Godd Sitver Electro Plate &c 


dard'’s 
Gone Powder 


Sold everywhere 6 V- 24% &46 
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EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Reliable Quaiity. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Per dozen. 


(HAUT ST. EMILION, Superior 
CLARET. {Dinner Claret, 1917... . ‘ 24/- 


SUPERIOR, Excellent White Dinne r 
GRAVES. iiwine .. - - ze 24/- 


Excellent, generous White 
SPANISH BARSAC. Sey Wine 29/ 6 


ee ee 


BURGUNDY, POMMARD 1016, Great bargain.. 30/- 
BURGUNDY sCAROUG EOT CHAMBERTIN . ' 48/- 


* (A very superior growth .. ee 


HOCK, NIERSTEINER, Superior e . 39)/- 
SRMCAEEL TS , Light, a 
MOSELLE. {6 RNCASTLER, Light, attractive 39)- 


Great bargain . oe oe 


EHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN 
with. cheese. ‘Order CHAMPAGNE. {GOBLE T,” 1915. Highest a 38/- 
a trial tin from your SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry .. 


stores. Dheir crispness SPARKLING MUSCATEL. High-class Cuvée .. | 

and delicate flavour PORT. FINE OLD TAWN 

will appeal co you. P a Saw 48 eh = | 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM Dry 42/« 

COGNAG. SUPERIOR FRENCH . «450/- 

WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 1 44/- 

jThe Famous FERGUSON'S 
WHISKY. (TS rourUR SPECIALIZE,” ‘ great age 1 SO/= 











P< > Pus wins Cs ot tay i Ta Ta ny 

























CARR'S 


‘Table 
Water’ 


are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


eR ee  \ 


Le PeSL > PRI SS SS SPL Pe x = 


Coes 
. 


hey are simply ideal 


oO 
hho 
tos 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR & CO.LT? 
CARLISLE 


PS? RE OS SN SP - ma el 


Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assoviment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
Eg 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 


Please quote “S.” 


—< 
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NTLY NeepED |||Cured the 
— natural way 


BY THE 
Craven Mixture is cured to-day 


6 ? in precisely the same manner as 
it was sixty years ago. ‘Thisis 

the secret of its cool, mellow Ie 
=, Se 






















3 TRAINING SHIP a ta 
and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES en 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF WORK. (in ORDINARY ead 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 308., 2/5; éos.,4/%0 


9,000 boys have been trained for CivilEmploy ment and Emigration 


1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. Also obtainable in 


idge form 
Patrons- - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. “awe” . 3 
President - — — = HUH. THE PRINCE OF WALES, KG. 
hairma 1 E. Manpns, isq., MA. Male ty CARRERAS, Lta., LONDON. 


Chairman and Treasurer- — - — = C. E. Manpes, Esy., M.A 

Deputy Chairman- — - - - =- = - F. H. Chayton, Esq. Established 1788 

Chairman of * Arethusa’ Committee - - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 

Joint Secretaries - Wi. Bristow WALLEN; HENRY G. COPELAND. MIXTURE 
Cheques, e., should be made payable to and sent to Get a Tin 

The Shaftesbury Homes and * Arcthusa " Training as Ship, 164 Shaftes- To- Mae | ode. 


bury Avenue, Loadon, W.C. 
























































CONSTIPATION, 
OBESITY, LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
AND INDIGESTION || MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
PERMANENTLY CURED. anhaiihdits 
FREE CONSULTATION from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., or you may write Tho Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
for an appointment or a treatise on the subject. JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, @ 8. MURRAY F. HYDE &. W. WOOLLEY 
194 Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster. Subscribed Capital «© + ££38,116,815 
= —-—-—-— Paid-up Capital © + » 16,860,565 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED Reserve Fund- * © 9» 10,860,565 
oe 1837, senenyenint 1880, Deposits (June 90th, 1927) © «© 371,322,381 
Capital = pd and Issued . ee o a £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up . oe es oe ee ee e+ — £2,500,000 HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Reserve Fund .. oe ee ee oe o oe es £2,750,000 OVER 1,850 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Reserve Liabilty of Proprietors .. £5,000,000. OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC.2 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C.3. SEs 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian AFFILIATED PANKS! 
Btates and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 180 OFFICES IN SCOTLANO 
received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application, 
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A KEY INDUSTRY 
IN STRAITS 


@, The British and Foreign Bible Society represents a 
key industry for permeating all nations with Christian 
ideals. 


@, The Society undertak2s to translate the Scriptures 
into the languages of mankind, to multiply printed 
copies, and to bring them everywhere within reach of 
the poor. 


@, The Socioty is the main instrument for circulating 
the charter of Christian faith throughout the world. 
And in many countries political leaders, who recognize 
thet materialism is bankrupt, are looking to this 
agency for reinforcing the moral and spiritual fibre 
of their people. 


@, The Society to-day is in straits; because the 
demands upon it have steadily expanded until— 
mainly on account of the increased cost of producing 
books —its expenditure has far outrun its revenue. 


@, The Society has resolved, however, that it will 
not curtail its supplies of the Scriptures without first 
appealing to friends and lovers of the Bible for an 
increase of £75,000 in its annual income. 

q, The Society is one of the vital co-operative organiza- 
tions of Christendom. It asks those who have not 
supported it hitherto to become annual subscribers, 
and to communicate with the Secretaries ai the Bible 
House, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Cutside Page (when available’, £21. 





Page o« . £16 16 O]} Quarter-Page (4-Col.) £4 4 0 
Hali-Page (Column) 8 8 O| PerInch .. aa v0 15 0 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page -. £23 2 0O| Inside Pago -- £1818 O 
Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 

Page, 11 in. by Quarter-Page, 5} in. 

Gfgin. . £18 18 O by 3,3,in. -- £4 14 6 
Half-Page, 11 in. Eighth - Page, 23 

by 3 j;in. - 98 9 O in, by 34m. .. 2 7 6 


Small Advertisemenis. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 
ls, 4d. a line for every additional line. 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
CATIONS,” £1 PER INCH. 


Terms net. 


“SPECTATOR,” LTD., 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 





MACMILLAN’S LIST 


The Palace of Minos at Knossos. 
By Sir ARTHUR EVANS, D.Litt., F.R.S., &c. Vol. L— 
The Neolithic and Early and Middle Minoan Ages. With 
542 Figures in the Text, Plans, Tables, Coloured and 
Supplementary Plates. Crown 4to. {6 6s. net. 

The Times.—" To something like Schliemann’s sanguine faith 
and more than his concentration on his quest Sir Arthur Evans 
adds the widest range of knowledge possessed by any living 
archaeologist. . . His book will remain in use far longer than 
any one of his predecessors.” 





THE BLUE GUIDES. New Vol. 
Paris and its Environs. 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD and MARCEL 
MONMARCHE. With 60 Maps and Plans. ITcap. 8vo. 
I2s. net. 





5th Edition Rewritlen. 


The History of Human Marriage. 
By EDWARD WESTERMARCE, Ph.D.; Hon. UL.D., 
Aberdeen; Martin White Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London. Fifth Edition, rewritten, 3 Vols. 
8vo. £4 45. net. 

The Scotsman :—* Clearly written, acutely argued, and never 
tedious, the work makes a fascinating philosophical study, and 
is a storehouse of information regarding curious customs and 
striking similarities between the products of culture among 
different peoples in different countries.” 


The Story of Job. 


A Sympathetic Study of the Book of Job in the Light of 
History and Literature. By the Rev. MINOS DEVINE, 
M.A., St. Peter, Vere Street, London, Author of “ Eccfe- 
siastes ; or, The Confessions of an Adventurous Soul,”’ &e., 
Crown 8yo. 8s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,. LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2, 





THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
« Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &e. 
“Everybody should read this beek.”—Scolsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and eon- 
vineing.”—.Medical Lecord. 


Prics 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Be'gravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 





OOKS.—The Literary Year Book, new copies, 1921, 8s. 6d. 
net, for 23. 3d., post free; Lane’s Arabian Nights, new copies, 4 vols., 
32s., for 13s. 6d.; Clarke’s The Pictures of George Baxter (Baxter Prints), 
just out, with 140 plates, £3 5. ; Baizac’s Droll Stories, illus. by Robida, 15s. 6d. ; 
Rabelais’ Works, illus. Heath Robinson, 2 vols., 36s., pub. at 63a. ; Pepys’ Diary, 
4 vols., 16s. 9d.; Wilde's Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s. Gd. ; Crockett’s 
Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, £5 5s.; Maupassant’s Select Works, & vois., £2 2s.; 
100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues on application. Books WANTED: First 
Editions of Conrad, £2 cach offered; Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Outcast of the 
Islands, 1896; also Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902: Keats’ Poems, 1817.— 
EDWARD BAKER’S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


riINnHE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 

For the advancement of Liberal religious thought, Office, 10 Clifford Street, 
W.1. Organizers of tho Cambridge Conference. Organ in the ress, THE 
MODERN CHURCHMAN 








CONQUISTADOR PCRT 


(RED SEAL) 


is the best value in 
FINE OLD TAWNY PORT. 


We take this opportunity of thanking the many customers 


daily who express their satisfaction with this good Wine. 


It costs 54g. per dozen bottles, carriage 
paid. Send 5s. for sample bottle by post. 





MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Eordeaux House, Perth, Scotland, 
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P ll M ll S W I ‘The Mother of All Living,” a love soay of South Africa, by 
4 9 * e RODE RT KEABLE, Author of Simon ( ‘alled I eter. 7s. 6d. net, 


“ The book is Satenal with the spirit of decent, straight living and 























is admirably written.”-—Sunday Times 
“One thing that I carry away from Mr. Robert Keable’s ‘ The 


Mother of All Living’ is a pleasant memory of beautiful scenes 
7 in Natal, affectionately and vividly described.’’-—Punch. 
a e “SIMON CALLED PETER.” &th Imp. 8s. Gd. net. 


Ni 
Ww TON AND T | 1CO son 
ASHING D THE | 
HOPE OF PEACE | iN PM yh S 
| Poe ll le during g the b alkan Wars. > ‘HAROL Db NICOLSON. 
6s. net. 73. Od. net. 
=e tae » Problems onference had to “The study of the heroine is clever and delicate. . . . In tho 
W hat —— : wet alc “igs the = he -d? Has it intrigue that cross-hatches the plot, the Foreign Office * business’ 
tackle? What has it accomplished : as for once is not faked. ... It is remarkable how skilfully it all 
succeeded or failed ? | fits in. Mr. Nicolson manages his first tale like an old hand,”— 


. ° . P Morning Post. 
These and a hundred other vital questions are 


answered in this great book. 
||\Red Terror — 


THE COUNCIL OF SEVEN | thesia ih Selita. sae sh as ston: Sinai ti 

















J. C. SNAITH. 7s. 6d. net. | By HAROLD and ARIADN A WILLIAMS is. Gd. net, 

ge ecies ‘ . : ale wi ¢ . | “ An unforgettably true picture of life in Bolshevik Russia. . . 
re o st : > 5 ‘ 
A very exciting story which deals with a great As a pitiles 33 indictment of what DLolshevik rule is it is incom- 
secret society. | parably superior to anything that has been done. ... J 4 work 
- - $$$ __—_—_————— | of art of a very high order, which at several points touches real 
| greatness, and, besides, a magnificent story of adventure with 
THE FOLLOWING NOVELS READY SOON. dramatie incident so constant as almost to obscure the horror 

and the tragedy which is the real plot.”—Glasyow Herald, 


THE LIFE AND DEATH ||~: 
OF HARRIETT FREAN _ || Nightfall 


A tale of modern fashionable life by the author of Jenny Essenden 
l 


MAY SINCLAIR. Gs. nete — Marqueray’s Du 73. 6d. net. 
A powerful and dramatic story... . A masterpiece of delinea- 
THE KINGFISHER tn Fo 
“A crowded, sensational story, full of love and jealousy. .. 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME. 7S. 6d. net. The author can tell a story, his situations are dramatic and well 


staged, and he is never dull—in fact, ‘ Nightfall’ possesses some 
oi the vitality of a best seller.’”—Westminster Gasetle. 


FAY AND FINANCE | 
CHERRY VEHEYNE. 7s. Gd. net, | A New 66 Cranford 99 


AUTUMN SUCCESSES. “A Vagrant Tune.” By BRYAN T. HOLLAND. 


(Coming shortly.) 
Mr. Holland is the grandson of Mrs. Gaskell, and there is surely 


as Rural Life with the Lid Off om more than mere chance in his having written what can, without 


boastfulness, claim to be called ‘“‘ a second Cranford.”’ The story 


OI D ENGI AND of Miss Lavender and her old servant Euphemia, of Mr. Tidd, the 
self-made man who buys the great house of the village, is a master- 











BERNARD GILBERT. Royal 8vo. 20s. net. piece of tenderness and quiet humour. 
“An extraordinary social document.’’—Evening 
Standard. ( 1 k d S d 
‘“An amazing book.’’—Daily Express. oa an wor 
“ Quite unique in literature.’"—Daily Chronicle. “The Black Moth.” A Romance of the XVIIIth Century. By 
GEORGETTE HEYER. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘Has succeeded in a difficult and exacting task.’”’"— 
Saturday Review. 


“The author has managed her machinery of XVIIIth century 

custom, fashion, and dialect well; the story is monstrous well 

written and quite elegant and effective in technique.”"—Liverpool 
She has captured the spirit of Romance.’’— Daily Post. 

Hamilton Fyfe. “A tale of considerable vigour and great promise... . This book 


MARTIN PIPPIN IN THE | fs full of good work, while it holds promise of yet betéer."—Chireh 
- RD | 
APPLE-ORCHARD || GENERAL LITERATURE 


/ 














“ They aim at one of the most difficult things in the 
world, for one would have thought it impossible to 


write a new fairy story without lapsing either into 

fatuity or didacticism, and they marvellously succeed.” ar y tuar 

—REBECCA WEsT in The New Statesman. 

“The Fall of Mary Stuart.” A narrative in Contemporary Letters 
by F. A. MUMBY. Iss. net. A sequel to The Yo th f Henry VILL, 
Elizabeth and Mary Stuart, ete. 


LABOUR. The Giant with “. . . the series to which the present vc ouaee is such a fascinating 





addition . . We can think of so few books of fiction so rich in 
the Feet of Clay human interest, drama, and tragedy *, The Fall of Mary Stuart.’ 
os very skilfully has Mr. Mumby chosen out of the mass of 
SHAW DESMOND. Demy 8vo. tos. Gd. net. material at his disposal, and his clever pen has connected the 
A : 7 ae 2 bette Ts together in just the way we think it should be done.”— 
“Fiery enthusiasm and fiery scorn.’’-—Daily Mail. Sunday Time 








A Delightful Political Skit Philo sophical Fables 
THE RUBAIYAT OF “The Wisdom of e Beasts.’ By CHARLES AUGUSTUS 


STRONG, Author of Th Origin of ¢ sness. Fables showing 
OMAR, M.P. _— Dl apa ag of Einstein, Bi rgson, Infinity, 4 wil 
W. HODGSON BURNETT. Illustrated by T. C. 
BLACK 3s. Od. net. | 


Sn xcs CONSTABLE : London, Bombay, Sydney 
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THE MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED 


The Society's Galleries at both addresses are open daily from 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m, 
Saturdays 9.30 a.m. to p.m. Entrance is free and there is no obligation for visitors to buy. 


THE MEDICI PRINTS 


During the past year many interesting plates have been added to the Series of Medici Prints, such 
for instance as The Letter after G. Terborch, The Card Players after P. de Hooch (both of which have 
been reproduced from the Royal Collection in Buckingham Palace by special permission of H.M. The 
King) ; The Israelites Gathering Manna after Ercole de Roberti; The Avenue after Hobbema ; Sophie 
Arnould after Greuze, etc. In addition to these there are many plates now in active preparation for 
early publication, among which are included the beautiful Perugino Triptych in the National Gallery, 
A Girl Reading a Letter after Vermeer ; The Boy in Red after Vigée Lebrun, etc. Full particulars of 
these and all Medici Prints issued to date are contained in the New and Complete Catalogue of Medici 
Prints, fully illustrated with over 270 miniature illustrations, which will be sent post free on receipt of Is, 


THE WINDSOR CASTLE SERIES 


The Society, by arrangement with “Cintra,” have undertaken the sale of the WINDSOR CASTLE 
SERIES of reproductions from the drawings in the Royal Collection. The most important feature in 
this Series is a complete set of all drawings by HANs HOLBEIN, which includes much of his finest work, 
and is recognised as the most important collection of Holbein drawings in the world. They have been 
reproduced in colour-facsimile entirely by English firms under the direct supervision of Mr. John Fortescue, 
the Librarian of Windsor, and are issued separately at prices from {1 Is. to £3 3s. each. Specially 
designed frames for this Serles may be seen at the Society’s Galleries, 


The Series also contains reproductions of drawings by Canaletto, Paul Sandby, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo and others. In especial the six Canaletto drawings of London in pen and 
wash make a strong appeal to collectors of Londiniana. Paul Sandby’s landscapes are well known 
and there are eleven examples in the Series, giving various aspects of Windsor Castle. So far, Raphael 
is represented by seven studies and Leonardo by four red chalk studies of fruit and flowers; Michael 
Angelo by the superb study of Tityus and the Vulture; and the wonderful head of Joseph. ‘here is 
also a singularly attractive drawing of James, Duke of Monmouth, by Sir Peter Lely, in red and biack 


chalk, heightened with white. 


The following are a few of the titles and prices at which they are obtainable :— 


PAUL SANDBY A Set of Six Water Colour Drawings of Windsor Castle {1.1.0 each 
Pe A Set of Five Water Colour Drawings of Windsor Castle 7/0 5 
RAFFAELLE SANZIO Heads of Dante, Homer and Virgil 7/6 
Study for a Holy Family 7/6 ,, 
LEONARDO DA VINCI Tour drawings of plants (Red Chalk) 5/o , 
CANALETTO Six views of London (in pen and wash) circa 1747 fI.I.0 


(1) The City from Westminster Bridge; (2) The City from Somerset House 
Gardens; (3) View of the River from Somerset House Gardens; (4) View 
of Wesiminsier and the Thames; (5) London and the Thames, looking 
towards Chelsea; (6) View of Westminster Bridge. 


MICHAEL, ANGELO Tityus and the Vulture (Black Chalk) 15/0 45 
SIR PETER LELY Bust Portrait of James, Duke of Monmouth £I.0.0 ,, 


A Complete List with prices will be sent post free on request. 


THE MEDICI SERIES OF CALENDARS. 


The Medici Calendars are produced with the same care and attention to detail as are the Medici 
Prints. In addition to reproductions of the work after the Great Masters, there is a special Series 
of Children’s subjects after the work of Miss Millicent Sowerby, as well as many after the work of 
modern Water Colours. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. 


By Appointment Art Publishers to H.M. The King. 
LONDON: 7 Grarton STREET, Bonp Street, W.1; LIVERPOOL: 63 Botp Srreer, 
ALSO AT 755 Boyitston STREET, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 








: Printed by W. Srgaicut & Sons, Lrp., 08 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; and Published by ALFRED Everson for the “ Spectator” (Limited), at thele 
eanas . Office, No. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, Suturday, January ith, 1922 




















